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New Books Soon to be Published 


|| HARVEY'S 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


With Everyday Problems Relating to Agri- 


culture, Commerce, and Other Vocations 





By L. D. HARVEY, Ph.D., President of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


FIRST BOOK—for second, third, and fourth school years 
SECOND BOOK—for fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years 


The main purpose of these new books is to secure accuracy and speed in the handling of 
numbers, and sureness in the interpretation of such problems as come within the child’s experience. 
: Great care has been taken to omit the obsolete and useless, and to present only what is practical 
: and useful to-day. 
| The problems deal with the everyday experiences and interests of children at home and at 
Bn | schoo]; and provide various applications of numbers to general problems of a prevocational 
i _ character, such as those relating to agriculture, commerce, manual training, and household arts. 
TF These are far more stimulating and valuable than the old type of problems. 
In the Second Book are also included many problems suggested by recent national legisla- 
*}4q tion, such as those relating tothe Parcel Post, Postal Savings Banks, the Federal Income Tax. and 
= ES ‘the new Federal Banking Law. 
a. a Among the important features of the books are: (1) The work is well graded; (2) Sug- 
gestions to teachers are given at frequent intervals; .(3) Pupils are trained to interpret problems 
correctly and to analyze the reasoning involved; (4) The exercises for both oral and written work, 
— | including abstract and concrete examples, are abundant and varied; (5) The reviews are frequent, 
Th Cumulative, and thorough; (6) The importance of self-activity is fully recognized. 
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These books help solve one of the greatest difficulties now confronting 
school superintendents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


REDRAFTING THE ANTI- 
TRUST BILLS. 


As was recently suggested in this 
column, the art of accurate definition 
is one of the most difficult of liter- 
ary accomplishments, and, when it 
comes to the framing of legislation, 
one of the most important. The 
Democratic leaders at Washington 
are finding this to be true im the 
matter of the proposed amti-trust 
bills. To so frame these bills that 
they shall not come into conflict with 
the constitution, and that they shall 
accomplish the results aimed at with- 
out perpetrating worse wrongs than 
those which they are meant to right 
is not the easy matter which it ap- 
peared to be at the beginning. So # 
has come to pass that the “five 
brothers,” as the five bills intended 
to carry out the President’s recom- 
mendations are affectionately called, 
being submitted to the friendly but 
searching criticism of Mr. Unter- 
myer, all prove to be faulty, and Mr. 
Untermyer has been commissioned 
to redraft them all. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE BILL. 


The Stock Exchange bill, originally - 


proposed in the report of the Pujo 
committee, ic conducted the 
Money Trust inquiry in the last Con- 
gress and now revived by Senator 
Owen, is mot one of the “five broth- 
ers,” but is of similar intent. It 
aims, according to its title, to “pre- 
vent the use of the mails and of the 
telegraph and telephone im {further- 
ance of fraudulentand harmful trans- 
actions on stock exchanges.” But it 
goes much further than this. It re- 
quires that stock exchanges shall be 
imeorporated under the laws of the 
states in which they are located, or 
shall have in their charters or by- 
laws regulations and prohibitions 
satisiactorvy to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and, if they do not meet these 
conditions, # makes it illegal to send 
by telegraph or telephone or by mail 
any imformation regarding ~ their 
operation”. Heavy fines and pos- 
sible jail sentemces running up to 
five years are provided for persons 
who might even mail a newspaper 
knowing it to contain the prohibited 
stock reports. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CON- 
GRESS 


Aside from the pending anti-trust 
legislation, which he has very much 
at heart, the President is trying to 
influence ress upon one or two 
other important measures. One of 
these is the exemption of American 
coastwise shipping from the Panama 
Canal tolls. In the matter of the 
suffrage, the President feels himself 
bound to reticemce because the na- 
tional Democratic plationm was si- 
lent on the question. But it was not 
silent on the Panama Canal ques- 
tion, but declared plainly: “We 
favor the exemption from tolls of 
American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade passing through the Panama 
Canal.” Notwithstanding this plain 
declaration, and the further fact that 
both houses of Congress voted. for 
exemption by large majorities, the 
President is seeking to ~ persuade 
Congress to reverse its attitude and 
strike out the exemption. Another 
matter is the literacy test in the im- 
migration bill. The House has just 


passed this bill by a vote of 241 
to 126, but the President, it is in- 
timated, will try to induce the Sen- 
ate to reject tthe bill, or at least, to 
let it go over until-after the Novem- 
her elections. Whether he will veto 
it, if Congress goes on and enacts 
it, is not yet clear. 

THE PRESENT STOCK OF IL- 

- LITERATES. 

In connection with the proposed 
literacy test im the pending immigra- 
tion bill, it is worth noting that re- 
cent statistics show that we have al- 
ready in this country 2,273,603 illiter- 
ate males of voting age. They are, 
of course, “widely distributed, and 
many of them do. not count as voting 
factors, being disqualified by their il- 
literacy under state laws. But by 
no ‘measts are all, of them so disquali- 
fied; and ttheir presence in such large 
numbers may well be regarded as a 
reason against adding enormously to 
their numbers by immigration. © Of 
the whole number of present illiter- 
ates 617,000 are native whites, 788,000 
are foretgn-born and 819,000 are ne- 
groes. It is an encouraging sign 
that the number of illiterates among 
the adult male--negro population 
showed a decrease of 157,000 from 
1900 to 1910, although the total ne- 
gro population increased by 398,000. 
MORE RACE DISCRIMINATION 


The issue of race discrimination 
was distinctly raised in the Senate in 
connection with the Smith-Lever, bill 
providing for co-operative agricul- 
tural extension work between the 
agricultural colleges iin the several 
states and the United States. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This bill ap- 
propriates $10,000 to each state un- 
conditionally, and in addition dis- 
tributes among them $600,000 the 
first year, $1,200,000 the second year, 
and so on with an increase of $600,- 
000 each year for seven years, and 
after that, the sum of $4,800,000 an- 
nually. The effort was made in the 
Senate so tto amend the bill as to 
provide that there should be no dis- 
criminattion in the distribution of the 
fund on the ground of race or color; 
but the amendment was defeated, 23 
to 32, all but two of the Democratic 
senators voting against it. 

ALL HANDS UP FOR SENA- 
TORS. 


United States Senators whose 
terms expire next year, and there are 
thirty-one of them, have an unusual 
experience before itthem, since, under 
the recently ratified amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, they or 
their successors are to be chosen 
next fall by the direct vote of the 
people. They will have first to seek 
nomination in the primary of their 
panty, and then to go on the ballot 
at ithe November election. The prac- 
tical. working out of this change will 
be watched with close interest. Es- 
pecially interesting it will be to see 
what type of men come to the front 
under it. 

A BUSY SESSION OF PARLIA- 
«- MENT. 

After a recess of nearly six mors 
the British Parlrament has _ reas- 
sembled for what promises to be a 
busy-and a momentous session. The 
Home Rule bill comes wp for its 
third and final reading, and it re- 
mains to bé seen what adjustments 
or compromises, if any, may be at- 
tempted to soothe, the irritation of 
Ulster and to avert what is coming 
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to look like a real menace of civil 
war. Then there is the matter of 
the naval estimates, with reference 
to which the Admiralty has come 
under sharp criticism within the 
Liberal party for going ahead on a 
lavish scale without the authority of 
Parliament. The summary action of 
General Botha in suppressing a 
strike in South Africa by proclainiing 
martial law, putting an army in the 
field and deporting the leaders with- 
lout trial raises awkward questions 
which will thave to be considered. 
Then there as the perennial question 
of -woman suffrage, intensified every 
day by tthe violence of the militants. 


A CONCILIATORY TEMPER. 


The speech from the throne did 
not at all minimize the seriousness of 
the Home Rule question, but ex- 
pressed a hope of a satisfactory and 
pacific result. The speech of Pre- 
mier Asquith exhibited a conciliatory 
temper and a willingness to consider 
every proposition for a_ settlement. 
Mr. Asquith promised that the gov- 
ernment would itake the initiative in 
making suggestions looking to a 
settlement of the difficulty by agree- 
ment, and that there was nothing 
that at would not do, consistent with 
the fundamental principles of the 
bill, to avoid civil war and blood- 
shed. But he insisted that the dis- 
solution of parliament would be fu- 
tile and simply lead ito a deadlock. 

eo 


Ad Socios 


[Christopher R. Stapleton, in Eng- 
lish Journal.] 
My comrades of the lifted pen 
That damns or saves, 
I dare to call you stalwart men, 
‘Not drudging slaves. 
There’s that within your heart and 
brain 
Of clear and true 
That, spite of days of drudge and 
strain, 
*Tis well with you. 
On other brows, the gleam of wealth 
Perhaps the sin: 
Young hearts through you to hope 
and health 
And life shall win. 
Your davs, though dulled by yester- 
days, 
Thrill to a cause 
That dares the barb of scornful 
praise, 
To tell life’s laws. 
Youth. not: unjust, still crowns your 
brows, 
And wings your -tongue; 
Your ardent ‘trumpet-mouth can 
rouse 
The sphendid young. 
Lead on and on. Be shining Truth 
Your valorous quest, 
"Tis nobly good to teach the youth 
Of this wide West. 








+> 
WHY TEACHERS WANT PEN- 
SIONS. 


Answers On examination papers:— 

The Kennebec River flows in a 
general direction toward its mouth. 
[t is also used for fice 2nd other pur- 
poses. 

The altitude of Mount Washington 
is in New Hampshire but you can 
see it from Portland. 

Vermont is so called on account of 
the maple sugar that is made there 
every . year. 

Geography is how to tell where 
you live and where to go when you 
go away.—Portland Express. 
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Dr. Winship tells what | 
he saw when “Looking | 
About” in Colorado | 
Springs. | 

March 12 — 

_ The issue will be given. 
over to a characteristi-| 
cally complete report of 
the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence meet- 
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IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES The. Best 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | | Entertainments 
February 26— Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 


Recitations and Exercises 


For 
Patriotic Occasions 


Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


ing in Richmond. 


EXTRA COPIES OF THESE ISSUES 
—- MUST BE ORDERED IN ADVANCE 


Se vaneet 


School of 
Expression 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 






































Mind-Body-Voice-Impression and Expression co- 
ordinated for growth and development. 

Courses for teachers, speakers, readers, dramatic 
artists, creators of pageants, singers, and for all. 
Special classes for defects of voice and speech. 





me et 2S 


More calls for trained teachers than can be sup- 
plied. 


Send for circulars regarding Summer Terms, 
Home Studies, Special Training for Teachers, Dr. 
Curry’s Books (greatest help to teachers and students) 


Address Dean, 301-20 Pierce Building, Copley 
Sq., Boston, Mass. 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President 


[Fin pencils you want a 
square deal try a Dixon. 

A test will reweal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 


“HTB... 








Orawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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Malden 
- Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishés employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips tor «cmmer 
cial teaching positions.. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. - 








| 100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY CANNOT BE 
| BEATEN! YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH EVERY PUPIL 
IN ARITHMETIC, IF YOU WILL USE THE 
| COLE-SMITH 100 PER CENT. NUMBER TESTS 


A thorough and comprehensive selt-acting, self- 
proving drill in fundamental work. Each pad 
contains 100 pages of examples, with blanks 

in which the pupils do their own 

work and make their own tests. 


LISf OF THE PADS 


Addition: 1. Three numbers in one column. 2. The 


forty-tive combinations. 3. Two orders and one order. } 
4. Two orders and two orders. 


Subtraction: 5. Three numbers in a column. 6. One 
order from one order and two orders. 7. Une order from 
two orders. | 
Multiplication: 8. Three numbers inacolumn. 9. The | 
multipiication tables. 10, Two orders by one order. 

11. Three orders by one order and by two orders. 


Division: 12. How to divide. 13. The division tables. 
| 14. Two orders. by one order. 15, Three orders by one 
| order. 


Fractions: 16. Addition and Subtraction: Two num- 
bers in a column. 17. Three numbers in acolumn. 18. 
Subtraction: Three numbersinacolumn. 19, Multiply- 
ing by a fraction. 20. Multiplying a whole number = a 

fraction. 21. Multiplying a fraction by a fraction. | 


| 

| 

| 

22. Dividing by a fraction. 23. Dividing a fracticn bya 
fraction. 

| 
| 


Decimals; 24. How to use the decimal point. 25. Ad- 

dition. 26. Subtractiun. 27. Multiplying by a decimal. 

28. Dividing by a decimal. 

Percentage: 29. To find a certain per cent. of a number 
| (aliquot parts). 30, To find a certain per cent. of a num- 
bar (odd per cents.). 31. To tind a number having a per 

cent. given Seg her: parts). 32, To tind a number having a 
per cent. given (odd per cents. ), 


List price per pad, 15 cents; mailing price, 18 cents 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


— 

















WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


are very well pleased with Mr. N and I hope he will 
oF ob well. We are indebteu to you for recommending him. 





From a New York Teacher: 
l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a oan ee I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influencé to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High Schoo! Principal: - 


ow, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen- 
PP ns there = A something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


ish I bad been in your hands earlier In my work as a 
mi. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 


Long Distance Telephone BOSTON, MASS. 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 


scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
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Change of Address.—Subscriberr must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
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How to Remit.—To secure safety, it isimportant thatremittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers, 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fel 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail toappear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


Farmville, Virginia, has. most efficient and 
modern state normal school. While many nor- 
mal schools in the country have few men and some 
none, this is the only one, I think, that is named a 
woman’s normal school and by law will admit no 
men students. Men prepare for teaching in the 
colleges. 

A group of teachers who are very much alive 
is making Farmville most attractive to a student 
of professional education. 

Students of the kindergarten art have as much 
practice in a first grade as in a kindergarten, and 
all who are preparing for first grade work must 
have the kindergarten preparation. Does any 
other state normal school make this requirement? 

I was there just after Thanksgiving while their 
work was still in evidence. Every grade magnified 
Thanksgiving for at least two weeks. I should 
not have wondered at this in Massachusetts, but I 
was not prepared to see the Old Dominion entirely 
out-do the Old Bay State in this matter. 

The littlest people centred their paper cutting 
and clay modeling upon the table, dishes, turkey, 
etc. Older children made in various ways the 
things they saw in the grocery store—barrels, 
baskets and bags with all sorts of things in them. 
They learned and told where the various articles 
came from, where the grocer bought them and 
the prices. 

The fourth grade listed the things they had at 
home for Thanksgiving; the prices ; which of them 
they raised; which were raised in the neighbor- 
hood; which in the state; which in other parts of 
the United States and which were foreign. The 
fifth grade had a Thanksgiving play, dramatizing 
historic scenes, and also modernizing it. 

This was all elaborated so that it was intensely 
educational, broadly historical, suggestively agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial. I have never 
seen anything quite as comprehensive, sensible, 
and interesting along this line. 

The moulding board is put to good use in the 
lower grades in that it allows for and inspires ini- 
tiative. In the third grade the children develop 
keen initiative. I am so used to seeing teachers 
tell children what to do that it was interesting to 
see them do many things not suggested by the 
teacher. The best good roads scheme I have seen 
ona moulding board was here. Third grade work 
is primarily industrial, just as the second grade 
is domestic. The third grade visits the nearby in- 
dustrial plants. 

The fourth grade read the Bible story of Ruth 
and wrote the story with an agricultural thought 
in it. The fourth grade specialized in agriculture. 
They sang farm songs, many of.them learned 


farm poetry, and had their room elaborately 
supplied with masterpieces of country life. 

In this grade they had farm arithmetic, farm 
English, farm spelling, that is, they adapted it all to 
farm life and use. 

In the school gardening the children commer- 
cialize everything. The children keep an account 
of the exact cost of everything raised, and sell 
everything raised. The second grade plants, the 
third grade harvests, the fourth grade markets, 
so that in the three years they get fine practice 
in all three phases and not much time is taken 
from other school work. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


In many respects William and Mary College is 
the most interesting historically of any institution 
in the United States. It is next to Harvard in 
age, but it has many historical associations that 
even Harvard has not. 

It was chartered in 1693 by William and Mary, 
but it had been proposed to have a college at 
Williamsburg as early as 1619. It was the first 
college to have a full faculty with president. It 
was the first to establish an Intercollegiate Fra- 
ternity, the Phi Beta Kappa being organized here 
December 5, 1776, with Benjamin. Franklin as 
the first honorary member to be thus recognized. 
William and Mary was the first to provide for an 
elective system of studies, 1779; the first to have 
an honor system in government, the first university, 
1779; the first to teach political. science, 1784; 
the first to have a college course in history, 1803. 
It has given to the United States three presidents. 

In innumerable ways William and Mary is 
historically most fascinating, especially in its 
setting at Williamsburg, and near Jamestown and 
Yorktown, but I have written much thereof in a 
“Looking About” from an earlier visit. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 

Professor H. E. Bennett, head of the school of 
education of William and Mary College, has the 
distinction of being the only person occupying such 
a position who is also the superintendent of all 
the schools of the city, especially with the school 
population equally divided between white and 
colored children. 

Mr. Bennett also has a colored industrial 
school supervisor who devotes half his time to the 
colored schools of, Williamsburg. The colored 
people of Williamsburg are providing themselves 
with an industrial school and have a model home 
for colored children provided by the colored 
people. I think this is the first and only instance 
of the kind in the country. The colored boys 
made the furniture and the colored girls did the 
woman’s part in the equipment. 
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APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


JOHN ADAMS, LONDON 
Professor of Education in University of London 

Freedom. between teacher and child is one of 
the main characteristics of education in the States. 
The pupils are always more prominent than with 
us, the teacher is seldomer in the limelight. This 
freedom of intercourse is beginning to develop in 
English schools; perhaps, in America, it is carried 
to excess, and a little more restraint, a wholesome 
strain of austerity, were better for the nation. 

It may be that the predominance of women 
teachers accounts for much. It goes without say- 
ing that I have nothing but admiration for the 
work of women teachers, but it seems to me that 
the kind of order maintained by a woman in a 
class of boys ranging in age from thirteen to fif- 
teen is not, somehow or other, the most healthy 
type of discipline. In America this employment 
of women in the teaching of the highest classes ot 
boys is altogether an economic question. Men re- 
gard teaching as a mere stepping-stone which they 
leave as soon as they can stride to the next—it is 
not at all an organized profession for men—and 
this fact explains what at first surprises one, that 
so many Americans distinguished in the law and in 
politics have at one time or another been school- 
masters. We in Britain may, sooner or later, come 
face to face with the problem of a dearth of male 
teachers. The proportion of women over men in 
our schools has gradually increased under the Ed- 
ucation Act. In Scotland, in 1888, the numbers of 
men and women certificated teachers were, I think, 
about equal, but women are now preponderating 
there. 

American schools are cheerful, bright places, 
and a sense of gladsomeness runs through the 
whole of education. The Americans do not put 
up shabby buildings in dingy streets, as I lately 
have seen in the south of France, but make their 
schools the’ centre of social life. Parents visit the 
schools frequently while lessons are going on, and 
in many cities the Parents’ Associations are doing 
good work in creating closer interest between 
home and school, citizen and teacher. Here, 
again, however, it is mostly women; their hus- 
bands are too much absorbed in business to give 
heed to these matters. “When do vou see your 
children?” I would ask an American father. “Oh, 
on Saturday nights and Sunday mornings,” would 
be the answer nine times out of ten. 

I must remark here upon the general good be- 
havior of the American child, for I know that is not 
the usual impression. One may put it that there 
are no babies in America—they seem to start life 
grown up. Whatever may be the case elsewhere, 
in America it is true, as Professor W. C. Bagley 
puts it: “A child is the most serious thing in 
Nature.” Certainly there is almost no baby talk, 
which, of course, is psychologically right, but a 
certain human charm seems to be lost in conse- 
quence. In the schools corporal punishment is 
not used, which often makes it trying for the 
teacher, there being no_ stern disciplinary back- 
ground, and that is really all the cane is in Eng- 
lish schools. 


In everything educational they are just a bit 
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ahead of us, whether in good or evil. A very great 
interest is taken in education: it is regarded as a 
living force which counts materially, and not as a 
something extra—the average Englishman’s view, 
I am sorry to say. But in the meantime the 
Americans are free from our chief difficulty, and 
education on the other side of the Atlantic is. 
generally in a very live condition, less bookish than 
ours and readier, almost as a consequence, to in- 
troduce the other media which are in more direct 
touch with the world around. 
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THE HOODLUM 
GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 

[The Boston Sunday Herald, November 23, devoted a 
page to the hoodlum element which is just now a “holy 
terror” in Boston and vicinity. We select a few of these 
because they are suggestive in many ways to teachers 
and others interested in the boy problem. This week we 
use the article by George D. Chamberlain, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Federated Boys’ Clubs 
of Boston.] 

Much is said and written as to what is ex- 
pected of the boy. There is something to be said 
on the subject of what the boy expects of the 
grown-ups. He certainly has a right to expect a 
great deal more than he generally gets in the way 
of consideration and understanding of his point of 
view. There are many misunderstood boys in 
every community, and too little patience is shown 
them by their seniors. 

Boys are natural savages with wild instincts 
which need careful training. They should be 
afforded an opportunity to work off their surplus 
energy and excess animal spirits under unob- 
trusive but careful supervision. In a measure the 
boys’ needs are being met by the playground and 
boy scout movements, but for his evenings and 
winter leisure little provision is made. 

“The best place for a boy to spend his even- 
ings is at home.” How often we hear these 
words spoken. Given a good home, yes; but it 
is the poorest kind of an argument for denying a 
boy the opportunity of meeting socially his com- 
rades, when he lacks the good home, and a little 
intelligent investigation will prove to any fair- 
minded person that a good home is not the most 
common thing in the world. 

There is always some cause for it when a boy 
is bad. It may be an internal or an external one. 
Sometimes it can be seen at a glance. More fre- 
quently it must be sought for carefully by some 
one who cares enough for the boy to give the 
necessary time to the task, and when the cause is 
found has the good sense to discover and apply 
the remedy. If the church will put forth half the 
energy for the saving of the boy that the world 
does to destroy him the problem will be greatly 
simplified. If society will put one quarter the 
money and brains into guiding and protecting the 
growing boy that it does into disciplining him after 
he has gone wrong the day will soon come when 
the boy problem, as we now know it, will dis- 
appear. 

a 

Ladies’ Home Journal: Education is not in 
extensive apparatus and vast libraries but in the 
touch of life upon life. 
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CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


WILLIAM T. BAWDEN 


Managing Editor “Vocational Education” 


Legislation in seven states has created groups 
of officials charged with the duty of interpreting 
and administering a body of laws dealing with 
vocational education, and without question a num- 
ber of other states will follow with similar legisla- 
tion during the next two or three years. Wiscon- 
sin is working on a plan which provides control 
of industrial schools or departments by boards 
which are nominally separate from the existing 
boards of education, but which evidently contem- 
plates close co-operation between existing school 
boards and the special boards. Connecticut has 
adopted a plan by which the special schools may 
be organized and supported by the city indepen- 
dently of local initiative or control; or, schools 
may be organized and supported by local initia- 
tive, assisted by state graats. These two plans 
have certain other features in common with those 
of the other states, ‘but in the respects mentioned 
they are unique among the schemes which have 
been enacted in the legislation. 

On the other hand, there are five states in which 
the legislation has been passed on substantially the 
same underlying principles, so that there is con- 
siderable uniformity in the provisions of the laws, 
and opportunity for co-operation between those 
charged with the duties of administration. These 
five states are: Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Indiana. 

Foreseeing the possibility and desirability of co- 
operation and mutual understanding among the 


officials in all of the states dealing with these prob- 


lems, the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, through its secretary, 
Charles A. Prosser, has been conducting a series 
of conferences of the officials from these states 
for the purpose of making an intensive study of 
the provisions of the laws and of the problems of 
appropriate interpretation and effective adminis- 
tration. The first of these conferences was held 
in May, 1913, at the Goodhue estate of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Staten Island, N. Y.; the 
second was held in connection with the annual 
convention of the National Society at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in October, 1913; the third, and 
most largely attended, conference was held at 
Staten Island December 12 and 13, 1913. 

At this last conference there were thirty-three 
men present representing ten states and the 
Dominion of Canada. The states represented in- 
cluded New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Connecticut, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Missouri and Illinois. 

One of the important questions which has been 
before the conference is the formulation of defini- 
tions of the important words and phrases that 
have come into widespread use in connection with 
the movement for vocational education. A com- 
mittee which has been at work upon this problem 
for some time presented a preliminary report. 
The conference decided, however, that it is not 
yet ready to announce conclusions reached, but 


directed the committee to continue its work and 
report at a later meeting. Two definitions were 
tentatively agreed upon. 

Vocational education as defined in the laws of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, and as provided for in that of New York, 
is that form of education whose controlling pur- 
pose is to fit for useful and efficient service in 
agriculture, trades and industries, or occupations 
connected with the household, and which is given 
to the individual who has already indicated an oc- 
cupational aim in life, which aim this particular 
form of training is designed to meet. 

Practical arts, or industrial arts, is a part of 
general education consisting of series of activity 
experiences carried on through the medium of 
handwork (including manual training, shopwork, 
drawing, school and home gardening, household 
arts) designed to assist the individual to an appre- 
ciation of the means and methods by which 
society accomplishes its work. In the later states 
of this process (as the individual approaches 
adolescence) this work becomes prevocational edu- 
cation, in that it may serve to assist the individual 
to define a vocational purpose in life, by affording 
a basis for an intelligent choice through the variety 
of experiences offered. 

One of the difficulties confronting the com- 
mittee, for example, is to formulate a satisfactory 
definition of a skilled occupation. In view of the 
evolution now going on in the industrial world 
there are those who insist that the use of the term 
“skilled occupation” is fast becoming a misnomer. 
It was proposed, for the purpose of discussion, 
that any occupation be regarded as a skilled occu- 
pation which meets these three conditions :— 

(1) Provision of a living wage for the worker. 

(2) A content which offers the possibility of 
differences in the quality of the work turned out. 

(3) Provision for promotion, by constituting 
one of a series of progressive steps in the industry 
leading to something better. 

Another committee that is engaged in an im- 
portant piece of work is the committee on 
Standards and Procedure in the Inspection, 
Supervision and Approval of State Aided Voca- 
tional schools. This committee presented a pre- 
liminary report and received instructions to con- 
tinue its work and report at a later meeting. 
The work of this committee involves a study of 
the methods employed in the various states in 
dealing with schools, the official relations main- 
tained between state and community, methods of 
indicating approval of work undertaken by the 
community, qualifications demanded of pupils ad- 
mitted to the schools, qualifications and certifi- 
cation of teachers, courses of study, equipment, 
school records, etc. When this study has been 
completed it will be possible for one to determine 
readily in what respect there is uniformity in the 
different states and in what respects there is 
divergence in principle and practice. 
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One session of the conference was divided into 
two round tablés) one of) which dischssed fogiics 
of especial interest to officials having charge of the 
administration of agricultural education, and the 
other industrial education. In the former the fol- 
lowing topics were considered, among others :— 

“Relation of Schools of Agriculture to Other 
Agencies Interested in Agriculture,” “The Use of 
Land in Connection with Schools of Agriculture,” 
“Short Winter Courses,” “High School Science 
and Agriculture,” “Courses in Elementary Agri- 
culture.” 

The topics considered in the industrial educa- 
tion conference included the following: “The Com- 
pulsory Continuation School,’ “The Voluntary 
Continuation School,” “The General Improvement 
Continuation School,” “The Trade Extension Con- 
tinuation School.” It seemed to be difficult to 
reach a consensus of opinion as to the proper field 
of effort for the continuation school, but for pur- 
poses of discussion it was proposed that continua- 
tion school work for the years fourteen to six- 
teen may legitimately include the following lines 
of effort :— 

(1). General improvement; courses intended to 
contribute to the development of general intelli- 
gence, citizenship, etc. 

(2) Trade extension work; when the conditions 
are such that this is desirable or possible. 

(3) Vocational training for an occupation in 
which the pupil may not now be engaged; when it 
is possible to make the proposed training suff 
ciently intensive to accomplish the desired end. 

It is not proposed that every continuation school 
shall necessarily cover all three of these lines of 
effort, but that when the conditions warrant it, 
all of them are to be regarded as legitimate. 

Plans for vocational education in the typical 
small community of less than two thousand in- 
habitants served as the basis for discussion at one 
interesting session. Small communities were 
classified into three groups: (1) Communities that 
have a dominant industry; (2) communities that 
are wholly agricultural; (3) communities that are 
neither entirely industrial nor agricultural, but 
mixed. 

It was insisted that the essential facts must be 
known with reference to the industries of any com- 
munity before much progress can be made in the 
development of plans for vocational education. 
The futility of spending large sums of money in 
training boys to be machinists in a section of the 
state possessing practically no machine-shops has 
not always been clearly seen. 

Attention was called to the recently published 
“Industrial Directory of New York,” as a method 
of getting at the facts with reference to the occupa- 
tions carried on in individual communities. This 
report was prepared under the direction of John 
Williams, commissioner of labor, and published 
by the New York State Department of Labor, 
Albany. It is divided into three parts: (1) 
Description of cities and villages having a popula- 
tion of 1,000 or more, with special reference to 
features of importance from the standpoint of in- 
dustrial organization. (2) Tables showing con- 
ditions relative to population, agriculture, bank- 
ing, manufacturing, factories, factory employees, 
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and hours of labor. (3) Register of factories, 
listing the Mame, Street address, product, and 
nimber of ‘employeés ~of each of the large 
factories in the different communities of the state. 

The following statements were presented as 
typical items of information culled from the re- 
port, and bearing on the questions under consider- 
ation: Only about five per cent. of the working 
people in New York are found in communities of 
less than 2,000 inhabitants.: There are only forty- 
two towns and cities in the state having a domi- 
nant industry employing one hundred or more 
workers. There is only one small community in 
New. York having woodworking as a dominant in- 
dustry employing one hundred or more workers. 

In discussing the topic of federal. grants for 
vocational education, the conference passed unani- 
mously the following resolution on Joint Reso- 
‘ution No. 5, now before Congress :— 

Whereas, The subject of national aid for voca- 
tional education is now before Congress for con- 
sideration, and 

Whereas, Said subject is of the gravest im- 
portance to the nation collectively and the large 
masses of mdividuals in all parts of the country, and 

Whereas, The measure raises a wide range of 
questions, both as to the scope of vocational edu- 
cation involved, and the administration of the aid 
to be extended by the nation, and 

Whereas, It is of vital importance to the success 
of any plan for such aid that all interests concerned 
shall be unified through full knowledge of all facts 
bearing on the problem in hand, and through the 
exercise of the highest wisdom obtainable in the 
formulation of a plan that may commend itself to 
the judgment of all the people, and 

Whereas, This Council, composed of state 
officials from thirteen states on whom devolve the 
duty of dealing with the administration of voca- 
tional education, is interested only in the adop- 
tion of a plan that will most assuredly and expedi- 
tiously bring about the establishment of a system 
of education that will stimulate our industrial life, 
and will give to the masses of our people greater 
communal efficiency and a higher individual plane 
of living —— 

Therefore, Be it resolved by this Council that 
it heartily approves and earnestly urges the 
passage of the Resolution now before Congress, 
as follows :— 

Resolved by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States of America, in 
Congress Assembled: 

Section No. 1. That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission of nine persons whose duty it shall be 
to consider the need and report a plan no later than 


December 1, or as soon thereafter as possible, for 


national aid for vocational education. 

Section No. 2. That the members of said com- 
mission shall be paid for their actual traveling ex- 
penses and subsistence while engaged by the work 
of said commission. 

Section No. 3. That said commission shall 
have authority to employ a secretary and to make 
such investigations into local conditions in the 
respective states as may be necessary, the en- 
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tire expense of the commission not to exceed the 
sum of $25,000. 

Section No. 4. That the sum of $25,000 be, and 
the same is, hereby appropriated to meet the ex- 
penses of the said commission, 

Before adjournment the members of the confer- 
ence completed arrangements for a fourth meet- 
ing at Richmond, Virginia, in connection with the 
annual convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 
in February. 





“TF 








ORLANDO M. BAKER 
Late President G. & C. Merriam Company 





EXCEEDINGLY VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 

Hon. C. P. Cary, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin, has exceptional skill and superb common 
sense in grasping common school situations. The 
following letter sent out -in late January is an ex- 
ample of the wholesomeness of his suggestions :— 

Madison, Wis., January 19, 1914. 
To State Inspectors of Schools:— 

I have the following brief suggestions to make to you 
concerning your inspections: 

1. The most important thing about a school is its 
spirit. This is felt rather than seen. A good spirit in 
a school means harmony, good will, team work, good 
order without any creaking of the machinery. A good 
spirit in a school means a good, wholesome atmosphere 
for growing all sorts of virtues and social ideals. A 
good spirit includes the spirit of earnest work. Good 
nature prevails, but the school is a workshop where 
everybody atitends to his own business and has plenty 
to do. Do not mistake football enthusiasm or undue 
expenditure of energy and time in social affairs for good 
spirit. If good spirit is lacking, what is the trouble? Can 
you suggest remedies? 

2, A good school should show good housekeeping. 
Are the janitor, the principal and the teachers good 
housekeepers? If not, who is at fault? Can you bring 
about a change? 

8. A good school should show a good attendance rec- 
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How is it with this school? If anything is wrong, 
who is responsible? ‘Wihat‘¢an’ you do about it? 

4. Have the principal and the, board, exercised good 
judgment in selecting teachers? Ii not, what was the 
trouble? Low salaries? Did they neglect the matter 
too long? Employ relatives? ‘Were they misled by 
schools that train teachers, or by other school boards? 
Or was it simply lack of gumption? What is your ad- 
vice to them? 

5. Recitations. Were they thought-provoking? Was 

the subject matter of the lessons evidently worth while 
or did you have your doubts? Was the method used ap- 
propriate to the class and the topic? If a drill exercise, 
was it sharp, incisive and rapid? If a development les- 
son, was time given for thought, and was thoughtfulness 
manifest on the part of all or nearly all the members of 
the class during the whole period? Was the period of 
the proper length? Did the teacher utilize properly the 
past experience of the pupils? Did she illustrate well? 
Did she use the blackboard or material of any sort, or 
was it all verbal? Did the teacher succeed in getting 
the pupils to do a large share of tthe work? By many 
questions, or by few? Did she show skill in guiding the 
thought of pupils in the right direction? Did she show 
skill and judgment in assigning the next lesson? Were 
the pupils beyond their depth? 
6. Did you find owt amything about the pupils’ habits 
of study? Is time enough taken? Does study in this 
school, mean memorizing? Do the pupils seem to be 
working on real problems in which they take a vital in- 
terest, or is school work flat, stale and unprofitable so 
far as ithey can see? Tf the work is not vital and full of 
interest for its own sake, what is the trouble? Hardly 
with the pupils, unless moral conditions in the commun- 
ity @re very bad. Are tthe teachers of the perfunctory, 
routine sort? Are tthey too lightweight for the task 
they have undertaken? What can be done to improve 
conditions? Are the pupils entering high school well 
prepared? Is the grade work in good hands and well 
supervised? 

7. Is the principal a real supervisor, or does he keep 
away from this teachers? If he visits them, does he fail 
t Does 


ord. 


to point the road to a higher degree of success? 
he train this teachers and assist them, or is he merely 
an ‘onlooker while teachers sueceed or fail as the case 
may be? Does he unify the school? If not, is it be- 
cause he as timid, or simply itcompetent? Is he a good 
organizer and manager? 

8. The habits formed in school are of more impor- 
tance than the knowledge acquired. What is the nature 
of the habits pupils are fonming in this school? Are 
they such as will be of great service in life or are they 
going ito be detrimental? Are the pupils learning the 
habit of using reference books freely and intelligently? 
Are they forming habits and ideals of doing well what- 
ever undertake? Are they forming the habit of 
|? Of system? Of attend- 


self-control! 


they 
Of courtesy? 
ing to their own business all the while? 

Like a good physician the inspector will try to diagnose 
thecasecorrectly, will try to get at the root oftthe difficulty 


+4 


if a school ds not in the best condition and emphasize 


that as the thing to be looked after diligently, and will 


use. the bad symptoms largely to illustrate the ways in 
which the chief difficulty manifests itseli. For instance, 
a weak principal will have a disorderly school and this 
will show itself in a multitude of ways. 
interest in ithe school 
variety of unfortunate 
school to function properly, to keep 


A community 
will react on the 
To get a 
tt in good health, 
is the end to be sought by all concerned. 


that takes no 


school in a ways. 


Yours truly, 


. ©. Caty, 
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MONTESSORI DISCIPLINE 


KATHARINE W,. HUSTON 
George Putnam School, Boston 


On no point does the Montessori system seem 
to be more widely (I had almost written ‘“‘wildly”) 
misunderstood than on that of discipline. There 
is an opinion rife in some quarters that the children, 
in a Montessori school are free to do exactly as 
they please, regardless of consequences to them- 
selves or to others. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

Liberty of choice is theirs to a remarkable 
degree; but, as in orderly life among adults, it is 
a liberty which does not extend to the choice of 
acts injurious to the community or to individuals. 

It is impossible to read that golden chapter on 
discipline in “The Montessori Method” without 
feeling that in these schools a wonderful process 
of discipline is goimg on, in which physical 
activity is the outward manifestation of a normal 
spiritual and intellectual development, 

Dr. Montessori’s own words, quoted below, 
present her principles in the clearest light :— 

“Discipline must come through liberty.” 

“Tf discipline is founded upon liberty, the disci- 
pline itself must necessarily be active. We do 
not consider an individual disciplined only when 
he has been rendered as artificially silent as a mute 
and as immovable as a paralytic. He is an in- 
dividual annihilated, not disciplined.” 

“We call an individual disciplined when he is 
master of himself, and can, therefore, regulate 
his Own conduct when it shall be necessary to 
follow some rule of life.” 

“Since the child now learns to move rather than 
to sit still, he prepares himself not for the school 
but for life; for he becomes able, through habit 
and through practice, to perform easily and cor- 
rectly the simple acts of social or community life. 
The discipline to which the child habituates him- 
self here, is, in its character, not limited to the 
school environment but extends to society.” 

“The liberty of the child should have as its 
limit the collective interest; as its form, what we 
universally consider good breeding. We must, 
therefore, check in the child whatever offends or 
annoys others, or whatever tends toward rough or 
ill-bred acts.” 

“____ T hhad to intervene to show with what 
absolute rigor it is necessary to hinder, and little 
by little suppress, all those things which we must 
not do, so that the child may come to discern 
clearly between good and evil.” 

“The first idea that the child must acquire, in 
order to be actively disciplined, is that of the 
difference between good and evil; and the task of 
the educator lies in seeing that the child does not 
confound good with immobility and evil with 
activity, as often happens in the case of the old- 
time discipline.” 

“A room in which all the children move about 
usefully, intelligently and voluntarily, without com- 
mitting any rough or rude act, would seem to me 
a classroom very well disciplined indeed.” 

“To seat the children in rows, as in the common 
schools, to assign to each little one a place, and to 
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propose that they shall sit thus quietly observant 
of the order of the whole class as an assemblage 
—this can be attained later, as the starting place 
of collective education.” 

The chapter entitled “General Review of Dis- 
cipline” contains a discussion of obedience, 
whose reading will amply repay one who desires 
to enter into the philosophical study of the develop- 
ment of the child’s will. 
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INTRODUCING MEDICAL INSPECTION 
S, RB. TOBEY 
Superintendent, Wausau, Wis. 
HANDLING THE ‘PROBLEM IN A SMALL CITY. 

For the past two years the schools of Wausau, 
Wisconsin, have had the benefit of careful 
medical inspection. It may be of interest to other 
cities to learn whether it pays for a small city to 
spend public money for such a purpose. The in- 
novation met with strong opposition in this city 
at the very outset. Some said it was unnecessary, 
others that it was done at the behest of the 
physicians, of whom there were twenty-eight in 
the city, still others that it was another fad 
designed_to divorce the poor, unsuspecting tax- 
payer from his hard earned money. 

After one year’s trial at a cost of approximately 
$1,200, the school authorities believed that it was 
well worth while ; and in spite of the active opposi- 
tion of a majority of the members of the common 
council and of the grumbling of many well mean- 
ing but uninformed tax-payers medical inspection 
was continued. 

Seven physicians, one at each of seven differen 
school buildings, appeared each morning at nine 
o'clock to examine all children who had _ been 
absent more than one-half day without the prior 
knowledge and consent of their respective 
teachers. Those children who were given a card 
showing a clean bill of health were admitted to 
their classes. Those who showed symptoms of 
contagious disease were sent home and_ notice 
of this action was sent to the city health officer 
who followed up these cases. 

Each morning a few pupils in each school were 
given a careful physical examination. Card 
records of these examinations were made, one 
card sent to the parent, one kept by the teacher, 
and one sent to the superintendent’s office. If 
serious physical defects were discovered the 
parents were advised to consult their family 
physician. By inquiry the teacher later ascer- 
tained whether proper medical or surgical aid had 
been given the child; and, if it was discovered 
that proper attention had not been given, the home 
was visited by the teacher or by the visiting nurse, 
and if necessary by both. 





The visiting nurse and a children’s infirmary 
are maintained by private subscriptions. To the 


infirmary were sent cases where parents were too 
poor to pay for the necessary surgical treatment. 
Physicians and surgeons of the city have gener- 
ously given their services free in such cases. The 
local dentists in turn give free dental work during 
one-half day per week to those who receive the 
recommendation of teachers and visiting nurse. 
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The results of medical inspection in the schools 
of this city have been exceedingly gratifying. 
During the school year closing June, 1912, in this 
little city of 17,500 people, 9,015 children were ex- 
amined. Four cases of tuberculosis, twenty-two 
cases of scarlet fever, one of diphtheria, twenty- 
eight cases of whooping cough, twenty-nine 
cases Of measles, fourteen cases of chicken pox, 
seven cases of mumps, twelve cases of scabies, 
and forty-three cases of impetigo contagiosa were 
discovered and prevented from entering the 
schools. Four hundred seventy-eight cases of en- 
larged tonsils, 154 cases of adenoids, forty-two 
cases of conjunctivitis contagiosa, 109 of defec- 
tive vision, thirty-four of defective hearing, four 
of pediculosis, thirty-seven of tonsilitis, two of 
pleurisy, four of eczema, four of catarrhal jaun- 
dice, and one of influenza 


were discovered and 
given proper medical or surgical treatment. The 
number of cases of hypertrophied tonsils dis- 


covered was 257 less, and the number of cases of 
adenoids sixteen less than was found the preced- 
ing year, probably due to the proper treatment 
afforded the cases when first reported. 

Careful investigation of the time required by 
children to complete the twelve years of the pub- 
lic school course has revealed the fact that on the 
average it takes the child afflicted with enlarged 
tonsils one year longer to complete the twelve- 
year course of study, and the child handicapped 
by adenoids one and one-third years longer than 


is required by the normal child to do the same 
work. Had proper medical or surgical aid not 
been given, the time lost by these 487 
children who had_ enlarged tonsils would 
have aggregated 487 years, and the time 
lost by those who had _= adenoids would 


have amounted to 201 years, a total of 688 years. 
To teach 688 pupils one year would have required 
seventeen teachers. The average salary paid to 
teachers in the grades of this city is about 
$60 per month for a nine-months’ school. year. 
The cost of schools for these 641 pupils for in- 
struction alone would therefore have been $9,180 
more than for a like number of normal children. 
Two thousand dollars would be a moderate 
estimate of the additional cost for janitor service, 
supplies, fuel and deterioration on equipment re- 
quired for these pupils for the extra time taken 
them to complete the school course. This to- 
gether with the extra cost for instruction would, 
therefore, approximate $11,180. If from this we 
deduct the $1,260 paid for medical inspection we 
have a net saving to the city of $9,920 on the ed- 
ucation of these two classes of children alone. 
If any city wishes to save money on the education 
of its children, there is surely no better way than 
to prevent the waste. 

There is another equally important item which 
it is fair to consider in connection with this matter 
of medical inspection. Had these 641 children 
grown to manhood and womanhood they would 
have acquired an average annual earning capacity 
of $400. Had their physical defects received no 
attention the 688 years of time lost in their educa- 
tion would have taken that many years out of their 
working lives, and the loss sustained by them and 
by society would have aggregated about $275,200. 
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But this is not all of the loss that would have 
resulted from a failure to properly treat these 
cases. The slow child requires much more time 
and assistance from the teacher than the normal 
child does, and all of the normal children would 
have received just so much less attention from 
the teachers, and in consequence of this would 
have been less perfectly prepared for life. 

Someone may object to my very moderate 
estimate of the saving on these two items by 
reason of medical inspection. He may say that 
not all of these 641 children would have completed 
the course of study in the schools. My answer 
to such a one would be that the financial loss to 
such children and to society by reason of their 
reduced earning capacity, due to inadequate edu- 
cation, would be far greater than the increased 
cost of educating them. Statistics carefully pre- 
pared by the State Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts show that the average earning capacity 
of the high school graduate is $138 per year more 
than that of the graduate of the gnammar school 
only. If we estimate the working life of a man 
as thirty years, the loss for each individual of those 
who left school before completing the school 
course would be $4,140. Now if we assume that 
none of these pupils afflicted with adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils completed the school course then 
the loss to them and to society, estimated at $4,140 
each, would have aggregated $2,653,740. I do not 
believe that anyone conversant with the facts will 
consider the above estimate exaggerated; but if 
any “doubting Thomas” wishes to discount the 
estimate fifty per cent. he will still find the figures 
both convincing and startling. 

3ut we have still another item to consider be- 
fore we can adequately appreciate the full value 
of medical inspection. Suppose the four cases 
of tuberculosis remained undiscovered for a very 
few years. Is it not altogether probable that it 
would then be too late to save these lives? Who 
shall estimate the loss in money, time, health, and 
possibly life itself if those twenty-two cases of 
scarlet fever, one of diphtheria, twenty-eight of 
whooping cough, twenty-nine of measles, forty- 
three of impetigo contagiosa and _ forty-two of 
conjunctivitis had been undiscovered (as_ with- 
out medical inspection they surely would), and had 
been allowed to expose hundreds of other children 
to contagion? In all human probability an 
epidemic of contagious disease would have fol- 
lowed, carrying disease and trouble into hundreds 
of homes. 

There is no longer any disposition to oppose 
medical inspection in the Wausau schools as one 
might well suspect. 
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COMMISSIONER FINLEY 

It is early to pass judgment on the administra- 
tion of Dr. J. H. Finley, commissioner of educa- 
tion of New York state, but not too early to have 
some distinct impressions of the man and the way 
he is going about his great work. 

He has made no change in the office or field 
force, is making no disturbing investigations, is 
asking no disquieting questions of the people who 
have been long time in service. He assumes that 
his first important responsibility is to learn his own 
work, master his own field. The sanity of the man 
in this regard deserves highest commendation. 
It is as unusual as it is efficiently noble. 

His study of his force is as exceptional as is his 
mastery of his own work. He evidently is not in- 
terested in the way any one has done his work 
under a former administration, but seeks to know 
how work will be done that he wants done. 
One by one men are given significant missions, 
wholly new, and through their methods and reports 
ability, plus or minus, will be demonstrated. It is 
the most skilful forward look for efficiency we 
have known. The traditional way has been for an 
employee to refer to his record, a look backward 
rather than forward, a resting on one’s oars. 

Dr. Finley is seeing the school men of the state. 
While he is doing much public speaking every- 
where and doing it with superb skill he is the best 
of listeners when not on the platform. He knows 
what school people are saying from New York to 
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Buffalo, from Lake Champlain to the Susque- 
hanna. 

We are entirely sure that there will be no idle 
dreaming in his administration and no hair-rais- 
ing nightmares. Unless all signs fail Com- 
missioner Finley is to have sane educational 
visions for the greatest state in the union that he 
will see fulfilled, and in the demonstration we think 
the world will see New York state leading all 
America in royal fashion in solving great problems 
in vital, virile phases of education. 

Without assuming to be a prophet or the son 
of a prophet we venture this as a quiet Yankee 
guess. 

sisibveslibicidts 
oo oe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

One of the bright signs of the times educa- 
tionally is the extension of the work of the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania into what is likely to become a School of 
Kducation. It is already equipped with leaders of 
national reputation in experience, in thought, in 
educational literary output. One of the vital 
books on education in the past five years is Dr. 
A. Duncan Yocum’s “Culture, Discipline and 
Democracy,” a noble masterpiece in pedagogical 
philosophy. Frank P. Graves’ “History of Educa- 
tion in Modern Times” is one of the notable 
studies in educational history, and Harlan P. 
Updegraff’s work with the National Bureau of 
Education put him in a class by himself in pro- 
fessional equipment. These are some of the men 
of national, even international reputation who are 
impressing themselves vigorously upon the school 
people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Not only does the department do _ exceptionally 
strong work for those who come there, but the 
leaders in the department go out to various 
centres of influence in the state and give courses 
of lectures and instruction so efficient as to have 
university significance and so modern as to be of 
value from day to day. At the university also 
there are several courses of lectures of inestimable 
service to the teachers now in school work. The 
entire movement is inspirational and fundamental 
professionally and scholastically. Provost Edgar 
F. Smith has the vision for the hour for both the 
university and for the schools. 


o- 
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ORLANDO M.. BAKER 

Orlando M. Baker, president of G. and C. 
Merriam Company, publishers of Webster’s dic- 
tionaries, for ten years,died in his Springfield 
home on February 2, aged eighty-one years. Few 
men were as widely and well known in the educa- 
tional world for half a century as was Mr. Baker; 
one could not be more highly esteemed pro- 
fessionally or more beloved personally. He was 
at the head of an eminently successful and pro- 
fessionally valuable business. He was for a 
quarter of a century one of the most distinguished 
civic leaders in one of New England’s best cities, 
and he was pre-eminently a Christian gentleman. 

Born in Canisteo, N. Y., in 1832, he began 
teaching at twenty-one. At twenty-five he went 
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to Wisconsin, where he taught for ten years, 
mostly as a principal in Milwaukee, where he was 
always much beloved and publicly honored when- 
ever he returned to the city. He was president 
of the Wisconsin State Association, and in 
Missouri, while engaged in the publishing business, 
he was made acting state superintendent. He 
was associated with the Merriams for thirty-seven 
years, and to him was largely due the remarkable 
success of the business in those years. Mr. Baker 
was eminently scholarly and pre-eminently a leader 
of men in every phase of life to which he gave his 
attention. Personally he was one of the most 
impressive and distinguished of Americans. 


,~ , — 
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WILSON AND WHITMAN 


As for politics pure and simple the Journal of 
Education has never cared aught. Whenever 
Republicans, Democrats, Progressives do anything 
for the good of education they receive unstinted 
praise. The Journal of Education has never re- 
ceived a dollar directly or indirectly, so far as we 
know, because of any word written therein. 

“The Week in Review,” not written editorially, 
has tried to be equally independent, but educational 
affairs are never injected therein, and sometimes 
our readers may think that it is biased, but we 
assure our readers that it always reflects the honest 
opinion of a life-long student of public affairs who 
has never been a partisan. 
Just now we venture to 





comment upon two 
men who are more in the public eye than any other 
because they are schoolmasters. Woodrow Wil- 
son has achieved much by way of notable legisla- 
tion in one year, and so far no_ serious conse- 
quences have resulted even where the avoidance 
of such consequences was extremely difficult. Mr. 
Wilson has been an eminent schoolmaster. 

Charles S. Whitman, as district attorney of New 
York city, has achieved more in one year by way 
of conviction of notable criminals that all other 
district attorneys of New York city in forty years, 
and has convicted as many men of murder in one 
year as all the other prosecuting attorneys in the 
United States, and twenty years ago 
schoolmaster in Brooklyn. 

Call it politics if you please, but we are exceed- 
ingly proud of the schoolmasters. 


he was a 
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WILL ST. PAUL BE A TRAGEDY ? 

We have no fear.that the meeting at St. Paul 
will be allowed to be a tragedy, but it is clearly a 
possibility. Superintendent M. C. Potter leaves 
on March 1, and Superintendent Charles M. 
Jordan is going out at Minneapolis before July. 
It would have been difficult, at the best, to have 
had a large meeting there. The dependence for 
attendance has been upon Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and vicinity. The teachers and officials of neither 
city have ever made any demonstration of enthusi- 
asm, the zeal having been primarily that of 
committee of the Commercial Club. 

While we are entirely sure that the teachers will 
come to the rescue of the N. E. A. and that the 
business men will fulfill all their pledges, we can 
but realize the possibilities of trouble. The situa- 
tion is one that calls for immediate and heroic 
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It is undoubtedly too late to change the 
arrangements and select another city. It must be 
St. Paul, whether or no, and the dependence is 
upon the rank and file of the teachers of the Twin 
Cities to rally and meet the emergency. 

It is to be a Critical year for the N. E. A. anyway. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain and Secretary Durand W. 
Springer would have grappled with more problems 
than the association has known for more than a 


action. 





cuarter of a century. The problems are now 
much more intricate. 
or @ee 
THE GARY PLAN 
On another page is a personal letter from a 


superintendent which is of too great 
remain purely personal. 

We have never intended any remark of ours to 
be a criticism of the Gary plan. We are not in 
the habit of criticising new things. No system is 
a success so long as its success is confined to one 
city, and no very new thing is likely ‘to be widely 
introduced without reasonable or 
opposition. 

Our policy is to hope for good in everything that 
gives any promise of being a vision. Forty-nine- 
fiftieths of the schemes are mere dreams or night- 
mares, but there are visions, and as soon as we be- 
lieve anything to be a vision we champion it, but 
we pass with slight attention anything that may 
prove to be a mere dream, and oppose more or 
less mildly whatever appears to us to be develop- 
ing into a nightmare. 

In twenty-seven years we have played in fairly 
good luck. We have been disappointed but twice 
in thinking we saw a vision, and but once has any- 
thing become permanent that we thought a mere 
dream. 


interest to 


unreasonable 


We have never had any question as to the suc- 
cess of the Gary plan at Gary, but the conditions 
there have always been so unlike anything possible 
elsewhere that its success there has slight signifi- 
cance. 

We are entirely sure that the modified plan at 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 1s relatively as great a 
success as at Gary. Of this we shall speak at 
length by and by. The attempt to introduce it in 
some cities has led to intense opposition, which is 
liable to be true in any city of considerable size. 

This much is certain—Superintendent Wirt has 
“started something” that will not be a mere dream. 
It will be a vision or a nightmare. 


, a. 


HAPPY OUTCOME AT WEST CHESTER 

Under the provisions of the new school code of 
Pennsylvania, the West Chester State Normal 
School was transferred to the state on December 
30, 1913. The State Board of Education has ap- 
pointed a new and strong board of trustees of nine 
persons, who have unanimously re-elected Dr. G. 
M. Philips to the principalship. Dr. Philips, who 
had been principal of the school. since 1881, re- 
signed on December 9, in order to facilitate the 
transfer. The West Chester State Normal School 
is one of the largest of the eastern normal schools, 
and now has an attendance of over 800 students 
exclusive of its model school. Under Dr. Philips’ 
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management it has been extraordinarily success- 
ful and prosperous. Its property is valued at 
about a million dollars, a large part of which has 
been earned by the school itself. Its faculty is 
recognized as one of the strongest normal. school 
faculties in the country. It has nearly 4,000 
graduates who are teaching in every part of the 
country. It is believed that the school will now be 
stronger and more successful than ever. All the 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania have been 
organized as private corporations, but under state 
laws, and largely aided by the state. West Chester 
is the first to come under state ownership and con- 
trol, but it is expected that others will quickly 
follow, and that presently all will have done this. 


++-4b-0- 


DEMONSTRATION IN RETARDATION 

The Pittsburgh report for 1913 gives a clear 
statement regarding the grading in that city which 
gives the facts. 

No figures on retardation are fair since many 
of the older pupils are of foreign birth who enter 
our public schools practically as adults and get the 
training in English as an_ essential requisite to 
American citizenship. 

Nevertheless, the number of retarded pupils is 
much greater than can be excused on any plea. 

Measured by age standards alone, the following 
table shows the degree of retardation throughout 
the eight grades of the elementary schools :— 





Per 
Pupils. Cent. 

Two years ahead of grade ............... 9 
One year ahead of grade ......:......... 588 95 
Om RS Ti ek ied di ES 50.74 
a ar Trey pee 15,582 24.68 
EE PRE os oo osc b 006d te veeeee 8,488 13.44 
“RUANE WORES TUMBUOOE. os 6.5 ccc ccc ccc cece 4,113 6.51 
Four or more years retarded ..... -- 2,020 3.68 


Considering fourteen years as the standard age 
of pupils passing out of the elementary schools, 
there are 4,115 pupils beyond the allotted age. Of 
this number 

: 2,896 are fifteen years of age 
971 are sixteen years of age 
. 197 are seventeen years of age 
51 are over eighteen years of age 


e-@ a ~ 
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THE MOTHER-TEACHER 

On a mere technicality Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto 
has lost her case in the courts, the ruling being that 
it should have been taken to the State Com- 
missioner of Education. An uncomfortable reve- 
lation of the case in the court is that when she re- 
ported her absence to the board of education she 
gave as the reason, “trouble with her ear and nose,” 
and produced a physician’s certificate to that effect. 
It also appears that the board’s action is based on 
neglect of duty and not for becoming a mother. 
The complication is so great that the public is not 
likely to appreciate the situation. 

oe 


A NOTABLE PROGRAM 


The eleventh annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association is to be given to the single 
topic of “The Relation of Higher Education to the 
Social Order.” Educational experts 








and well 


known leaders in the universities and colleges will 


present the reports on which they have been work- 
ing for the past year on the efficiency of the col- 
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leges in preparing 


young people for the more 
exacting demands of 


of modern social living. The 
interest of the convention centres in the question 
whether the colleges are consciously training for 
the more complex civilization in which their grad- 
uates must live and serve and especially whether 
these institutions succeed in developing moral 
competency and leading to a religious interpreta- 
tion of life. Four days will be devoted to this 
study and one and a half days to the problems of 
instruction in religion in the churches and Sunday 
schools. The meetings will be held in New Haven, 
where the convention will be the guest of Yale 
University. 

An especially notable array of speakers will ad- 
the evening meetings in Woolsey hall. 
Amongst the speakers are: John R. Mott; Presi- 
dent A. Gandier of Knox College, Toronto; 
Charles S. Whitman, district attorney of New 
York; Governor Simeon Baldwin of Connecticut; 
President William De Witt Hyde; President 
Samuel A. Eliot; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New 
York and Ex-President Taft. Programs may be 
obtained from the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Chicago, and all persons interested are in- 
vited to attend the convention. 


dress 
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O. H. Benson of the school extension depart- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is one of the most vital forces in 
rural education in the world. He has the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to put a lot of “go” into the 
“pedagogy” of agriculture and he is making the 
most of both his opportunity and ability. 


The United States exports only one-fourth as 
many cattle as six years ago, and we import 2,000 
per cent. more cattle than we did six years ago. 
We have in the United States one-third 


nearly 
fewer beef cattle than then. 


Tristram Walker Metcalfe is saying some vital 
things vigorously in the New York Globe. 
He has a noble slogan when he says that ‘more 
flexibility in school courses will not be chaos.” 


In Arizona the state board of education may 
retire a teacher on $600 a year state pension after 
twenty-five years of service. 


A schoolroom thermometer that is not regularly 
and frequently consulted is a waste of good money. 


Schools of education and teachers’ colleges in 
universities are expanding more than ever. 


In Colorado Springs I found this slogan: ““What 
we ought to do, not what we must do.” 


Many new things are good, but nothing is good 
because it is new. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


Department of 
Va., February 22-28. 


Superintendence, Richmond, 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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PICTURE STUDY—-(VI) 


MARY E. 


That elementary human nature is today as it 
was in the long-ago time is made evident from a 
study of the work of the Holbeins—father and son. 
In Germany in the fifteenth and Six- 
teenth centuries there was a Hans, Holbein 
(“Old Holbein”) of whom little is known, possibly 
because the two men fol- 


COTTING 


sistent, the attitude reverently entreating, the lines 
generally strong, the background well treated, 
the relationship between the human and Divine 
groups expressive of divine fervor, and the ex- 
ecution, while not showing imagination, is in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the subject. 
Simply place the picture before the pupil and ask 
for a description of it. 





lowing that bore his name 
were so much his super- 
ior, in conception and ex- 
ecution of their subjects. 
Nevertheless he with “the 
elder” and “the younger” 
Hans Holbein made the 
beginning of what be- 
came an important 
School of Art. 

Though there was de- 
mand for only portraits 
and pictures of devotional 
character, these Holbeins 
displayed considerable 
versatility. Holbein “the 
elder” (father) was best 
known by his beautiful 
religious pictures, which 
are still in a good state 
of preservation; but so 
much greater was Hans 
Holbein “the younger” 
(son), that considerable 
of his father’s work has 
been credited to him from 
time to time. Hans 
“the younger,’ whose 
best and choicest skill 
is displayed in portrait- 
ure, was the most versatile of the Holbein 
family, and is classed with some of the old Italian 
painters because of the fervor expressed in the 
religious pictures which he produced, Of these 
the “Madonna of the Burgomaster Meyer” is the 
most celebrated. To people who demand that ex- 
pression of exquisite spirituality that is only the 
result of the exercise of imagination, this “‘Ma- 
donna of the Meyer Family,” as it is often styled, 
will not appeal. It is not easy to be touched 
spiritually by a picture in which are painted the 
portraits of members of the family of the man 
for whom the artist paints it, and into this one 
are introduced portraits of the burgomaster’s de- 
ceased and living wives, his children ané also of 
himself. The human infant is supposably so af- 
flicted physically as to require the Virgin’s inter- 
cession for its recovery. She comes showing the 
Divine Child—it is thought as a token of syrupathy 
and assurance that the bequest shall be favorably 
answered. 

That the picture structurally may be classed 
with those of a similar subject by many of the 
Italian painters is true, for the grouping is con- 








MADONNA OF THE BURGOMASTER.-— 
Hans Holbein, the Younger 





This being given classify 
and compare with re- 
ligious pictures pre- 
viously considered. De- 
cide which country has 
given those most appeal- 
ing spiritually and deter- 
mine the probable rea- 
son. 

While placing “Sir 
Thomas Godsalve and 
Son” (Hans Holbein the 
younger), direct the pupil 
to notice both faces. 
Ask what the face ef the 
older tells? Do we ever 
see a face like it now? 
Call attention to the 
rugged strength, deter- 
mination, forcefulness, 
the searching, compre- 
hensive understanding 
which characterize it. 
Would such a face indi- 
cate that the man was a 
scholarly one of of 
affairs ? Would he be 
capable of undertaking 
great doing and carrying 
it out to a successful is- 
sue? Does such a man 
generally have sympathy for one who 
is weak and _fickle? Which is the greater 
man—one of this sort, or one who is able 
to “put himself in the other fellow’s place” when 
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SIR THOMAS GODSALVE AND SON .—Hans Holbein, the Younger 
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the “other fellow’ is considered by the “world 
standard” as a failure? Which man makes the 
truest friend, the best citizen, the finest father? 
Analyze the younger man’s face, tracing likeness 
to the-father’s. Does it display any of the atten- 
tive, eager, alert expres- 
sion that supposably be- 
longs to youth? Were 
young men of his time 
more sedate and reliable 
than are those of today? 
Is the face stolid, or isa 
splendid quality of self- 
control exhibited? Which 
figure dominates? Is this 
as it should be? Should 
the son ever take pre- 
cedence? Does this 
father have the appear- 
ance of a man who would 
tolerate interruption or 
interference from his 
child? [f the father 
needed that aid which 
youth gives to old age 
would the young man be 
capable of giving it? 
Notice the splendid 
modeling of features, 
hands, arms, body; the 
tense interest expressed 
in the attitude, strong 


lines throughout the PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN.—Hans Holbein, the Yo ungr 


picture, beautifully executed representation of gar- 
ments with the heavy fur accessories. Is the pic- 
ture a natural looking one? In all of the por- 
traits of Holbein there may be traced this note 
of life, as life appears, for what he omitted in im- 
aginative touches he “made good” in truth. 
When the analysis is completed, suggest that as 
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this father and son really lived long ago it would 
be interesting to search out somewhat of their his- 
tory and as a result of the research expect a writ- 
ten account of life facts or an imaginary episode 
of their companionship. 

The third  picture— 
“Portrait of a Young 
Woman’—of this. old, 
old German master shows 
beyond a doubt that in 
portraiture he excelled. 
Here is close attention to 
detail, the following of 
truth to the period in 
representing the  cos- 
tume. Plainly noticeable 
are the Holbein char- 
acteristics in working out 
the story of the face, 
which is meditative, 
serene, grave—indicating 
strength of character. 
The mouth, while firm, is 
winningly sweet in ex- 
pression, suggesting that 
the owner would be con- 
siderate and charitable oi 
thought. That she is of 
the gentle folk is indi- 
cated not only by her 
assured poise but by her 
apparel. Suggest: Does 
she look as if she were 
possessed of adaptability according to the stan- 
dards of today? Would her womanly conduct be 
according to the conventional theories of the 
present day? Is her personality expressive of 
forcefulness, dependability? Reasons for thinking 
as you do. 

That Holbein was a “natural artist” is proved 








WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER.—L. E. Fournier 
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by the splendid qualities of his work—-for his 
technical training was neither great nor broad. 
“The elder” found it difficult to provide for his 
family, and Hans “‘the younger” and a_ brother 
started upon their careers when Hans was only 
fifteen years of age. He seems to have “turned 
his hand” at whatever came nearest, for we find 
him now here, now there, illustrating books—in 
the way which at the present time appears a very 
queer, imperfect style—and decorating houses. He 
spent much time in countries other than his own. 
In one he made a friend of a scholarly man, who 
became his patron. Holbein, by his strong, fine 
personality, attracted and held many friends, but 
through his first-made one the avenue was opened 
to success. The attention of Kine Henry 
VIII of England was attracted by some of Hol- 
bein’s work, and through the influence of his 
scholarly patron, the king made Holbein the cour* 
painter. Holbein by his splendid manhood held 
the king’s close friendship during his life, which 
ended at the age of forty-eight years during the 
ravages ot the great plague of 1543. 

Impress the pupil with the family loyalty he 
must have possessed to make Hans “the younger” 
willing to help support his father’s family, the 
self-control he exercised while illustrating and 
decorating when he longed to»be painting great 
pictures. Speak of how this was not only the 
training he needed in the technique of art, but how 
the experience deepened and enriched his char- 
acter, giving him the ability to interpret human 
nature to that degree of perfection which enabled 
him never to “strike the false note” in his por- 
traits. Compare Holbein portraits with those of 
other masters and moderns. Trace similarities 
and determine how the modern painters may have 
learned much from the old-time workers. 

For the week in which occurs Washington’s 
birthday, use the picture “Washington and His 
Mother” (L. E. Fournier), Question: “What kind 
of a picture is this? Is the landscape of 
primary or secondary importance? Who are 
the persons? Well, what is then the dominant 
feature? If the figures did not represent 
celebrated persons would they he given 
the dominating place—thought? What is the 
attitude of the man to his mother? Why 
is this? What is the attitude of the mother to the 
son? Why should she show confidence in him? 
Why are thev out-of-doors? Very likely they are 
overlooking the plantation and discussing what 
should be done to improve it. Emphasize the in- 
fluence a mother has in the life of an adult son, 
and the great debt of gratitude a son must ever 
owe a fine mother like this one. Bring out facts 
concerning the home life of Mrs. Washington and 
show how a woman who exacts little has great in- 
fluence because of the splendid womanhood which 
enables her to understand her son’s life and to 
exercise reason in her relationship to him. Bring 
out the idea of beautiful old age as symbolized by 
the picture and make it certain that it is possible 
to become fine and gracious if each year the 
womanly virtues are practised. Old age is honor- 
able and deserving of love and the finest kind of 
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protecting care as is evinced by the tender expres- 
sion of General Washington. A man great in pub- 
lic life has another than the side shown the public, 
and in using this picture prove that it is true of 
the great man whose birthday we celebrate this 
month. The sentiment only of the picture is to 
be considered. Influence the pupil to search for 
anecdotes connected with the relation and com- 
panionship of mother and son. Expect as a re- 
sult a description of an imaginary visit of the great 
man to his mother. 
——————— 0a Geeo— 


WEST NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PUPILS AND WAGE-EARNERS 


MARY A, 





LASELLE 


Newtonville, Mass. 


An operetta recently given by the pupils in the 
West Newton, Mass., Music School for Public 
School Children and Wage Earners in West 
Newton, Massachusetts, was an interesting event 
for two reasons: One is that the excellent per- 
formance revealed the advancement made by the 
pupils in three years of work in the music school; 
but the fact of especial interest in the development 
of the work of this school is that of its connection 
with the public schools of Newton. ‘So far as cam 
be ascertained no other music school has the same 
kind of connection with any public school system. 
This music school was started as an independent 
benevolent enterprise by a few talented and phil- 
anthropic musicians, but it was decided after two 
years of work that a close connection. with the 
public schools would be desirable. The school 
authorities were approached and were found to be 
very willing to allow the classes the use of suit- 
able quarters in the Pierce School, West Newton, 
and to give the music school every opportunity to 
profit by its connection with the public school 
system. The field thus opened was very large; 
teachers gave enthusiastic support, unlimited 
teaching rooms were placed at the disposal of the 
music teachers, after the regular school hours, and 
a large, well equipped hall was accessible for class 
work and recitals. Arrangements were made by 
the superintendent of schools whereby any high 
school pupil who showed an unusual degree of 
ability might give additional study to music and 
thus gain “credits” toward the diploma for gradu- 
ation, and all pupils are graded regularly for music 
and for other studies. This arrangement is of the 
greatest benefit to the pupils who are preparing 
to make music their vocation. 


The possibilities of music as a _ vocation 


have been strangely overlooked by _ pub- 
lic school authorities. A music _ teacher 
can render valuable service to the com- 


munity and can always be stre of a fairly good in- 
come,—an income that will steadily increase ac- 
cording to the merit system as her work, if ex- 
cellent, is revealed in the work of her pupils. The 
really superior teacher never lacks for paying 
pupils. The music teacher has every incentive 
to progress indefinitely in her calling. She is a 
force in the community and her income is adequate. 
Such a vocation is worthy of the attention of voca- 
tional leaders. 
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The public school teachers of Newton are uni- 
formly helpful in recommending for tuition in this 
music school those children who show a positive 
love for music. The question of allowing pupils to 
pay for their lessons was decided by allowing them 
to give twenty-five cents weekly for two lessons. 
This amount covers the very small running ex- 
penses and leaves the subscription fund free to be 
applied to teaching and the necessary office work. 
About one-fourth of the instruction is volunteered, 
and as the teachers are persons of much talent and 
ability it will be readily seen that the pupils re- 
ceive not only the best instruction, but also a 
knowledge of the very best music. 

The school now numbers over seventy pupils 
classified in piano, violin, vocal, chorus and sol- 
feggio classes and orchestral classes. The teach- 
ing feree consists of sixteen teachers. 

Among the seventy-five pupils are several of 
great talent and many who show ability above the 
average. Provision for the talented pupil is not, 
however, the only, nor even the primary object 
of this music school, which has become a recog- 
nized force in the social service work of the city. 
The idea is first of all to give to those who 
earnestly desire the pleasure of music in their lives 
and home the opportunity to secure excellent in- 
struction at a low cost. It is possibly true that 
many of these children will not be able to make 
any practical use of their lessons, if by that is 
meant the earning of their bread. But it must 
be remembered that “‘man does not live by bread 
alone.” The crowded moving picture show, the 
dance hall, the throngs upon the street corners at 
night and after factory hours prove this. 

Music school settlements are everywhere prov- 
ing that when a love of a high and pure form of 
pleasure exists there is a real and far reaching 
practical good to be gained by giving these young 
people the opportunity they crave for something 
outside the monotonous drudgery that the lives of 
many of them might be. The young workman 
who spends his year’s savings to buy a good piano 
has a keener vision and a finer spirit than his 
neighbors who criticise his expenditure and who 
possibly spend their money in the pool room, 
dance hall and the saloon. 

Music settlement schools have long been recog- 
nized by social workers as constructive and 
practical in a way that is not excelled by any other 
activity. Department store managers and super- 
intendents of large institutions find that a short 
concert of choral or orchestral music repays the 
expense of such effort in the better work of their 
employees. From all sides comes the testimony 
of experts that the result of music school training 
among the rank and file of the pupils, and not 
merely among the exceptionally talented ones, is 
not only “food for the soul” but also a practical 
asset to the entire community in which the work 
is carried on. 

Under its gifted management and with the 
assistance and co-operation of the public school 
authorities, the work of the music school in West 
Newton has already passed the experimental stage 
and, as has been suggested, is recognized as a 
powerful factor in the advancement of the young 
life of the city. 
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When the little children in one of the music 
classes were asked what the study of music meant 
to them, they gave these replies: “It makes you 
good.” “It makes you happy.” “It cheers you 
up.” “It makes you kind.” “It makes you con- 
trol yourself.” “It makes you a better person.” 
“It gives you better manners.” “It makes you 
hear beauty.” 
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APPRECIATES GARY 
[See editorial in this issue.] 
My dear Mr. Winship:— 

I have noticed in two recent numbers of the Journal 
of Education a statement suggesting that there is “a 
violent reaction ito the Gary plan.” 

I know that you are very busy and away from home 
quite a part of the time. Should this inquiry come to 
your personal attention and you can possibly spare the 
time to dictate a short reply I shall be very grateful. 

Several members of my hoard of education became 
deeply interested in the Gary idea, and I was sent to 
Gary ‘to study tthe system. I certainly enjoyed my week 
at Gary, and it seemed to me that the pupils there en- 
joyed a wealth of opportunities far beyond those offered 
in most other school ‘systems. 

Of course, the adoption of the system-in its entirety 
would be out of the question in any old and conservative 
community. Is there not, however, a splendid ideal back 
of it and elements of worth in at which, adapted and ap- 
plied to some of our old systems, might add that vital 
spark necessary to make them more real and more valu- 
able to the boys and girls whom we are trying to edu- 
cate, some of whom are not being held in school nor 
adequately trained by our present methods? Is not 
much of our present manual training and domestic sci- 
ence work of questionable value? With due apology to 
Professor Larrson and other manual training idealists 





I sometimes feel that we are “paying dear for our 
whistle.” 

Returning to the Gary plan, I did not know that it had 
been introduced in any except four or five small com- 
munities. Is the criticism, therefore, the result of fail- 
ure where the system has been introduced or is it in line 
with the growing conviction of those who have studied 
the Gary school? 

We are far behind in our school accommodations, and 
some of our people have seized upon the Gary plan as a 
possible way out. As a New Englander, I am some- 
what conservative, but I want to meet the situation here 
as wisely as possible. (With ample playgrounds and a 
suitable building, it rather seems to me that the Gary 
ideal, based wpon a modified Gary plan, could be success- 
fully operated. 

I am trying to get all the light I can and from as many 
different angles as possible. A word from you stating 
the source and cause of criticism and your own opinion 
concerning the Gary plan will be sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
U. G. Wheeler. 
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GREAT ISSUES IN LITTLE THINGS 


EDWIN MARKHAM 





All Heaven—her beauty, brim to brim, 
Her crowns, her songs of Seraphim— 
Was in that little kindly deed 

That propt a brother in his need 


All Hell—its fang and serpent hiss, 
Its treason, and its last abyss— 
Was in that little careless sneer 
That struck a brother like a spear. 
I --Nautilus. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


[We are indebted to Miss Grace M. Smith of Chicago 
for the notes from which this notice is made.] 


From December 11 to 20, fifteen Northern and 
fifteen Southern states were officially represented 
in the National Conference of State leaders in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. This was the first general 
conference of the kind that has included Northern 
club workers, and there were champions from each 
of the thirty states. 

Club work by the government was originally 
undertaken in the South as demonstration work 
to help eradicate the boll weevil. The govern- 
ment work in the North was begun only last year. 
A woman club leader, collaborator, from each 
Southern state attended. In the North there are 
as yet no women state leaders, the work being 
supervised by the state leader of the county 
agriculturist. 

Special mention should be made of the enthusi- 
asm, the tirelessness and the unfailing: good humor 
of O. H. Benson, of his ability to handle a 
Situation, his reliability, and the affection and 
esteem in which he is held by those with whom 
he has been associated in the club work. 

Among prominent people not in the employ of 
the government who were in attendance at part or 
all of the meetings were: Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, New York city; Mrs. Gulick of the Camp 
Fire Girls; J. E. West, Chief of the Boy Scouts; 
Jessie Field, National Field Secretary of the Y. 
W. C. A.; Professor and Mrs. Morton, State 
College, Amherst, Mass.; J. W. Calley, assistant 
superintendent Cook County schools, Chicago. 

Among the representatives from thirty states 
were agricultural advisers from the northern, 
central and western states, and women club leaders 
from the South and state and county champions 
in corn and potato raising, canning, bread baking, 
etc., and professors from colleges. The sugar 
beet champion from Colorado, the first in that 
line, was not present. 

The diplomas were presented by Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston, on the lawn near the 
agricultural greenhouses. A moving picture and 
a panorama picture were secured. 

Secretary Houston called attention to the fact 
that only twelve percent. of the farms in the 
United States yield what is considered a reason- 
able profit, and contrasting this with the fact that 
the champion corn club boy of the United States, 
Walker Lee Dunstan, of Alabama, had produced 
232 bushels per acre, at a cost of only twenty 
<cents a bushel. 

The boys and girls were received at the White 
House by Mrs. Wilson, who was so gracious, so 
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interested, so charming and hospitable that she 
won all hearts. 

The delegations visited the House office building, 
where they were received by the committees on 
agriculture of the House and Senate. As each 
name was Called, the champion stood and was 
warmly cheered by the committee. 

O. H. Benson presented the champions 
from the North, and with tact and diplomacy called 
attention to the differences in climate, in varieties 
of corn, and made mention of the comparative 
value of a forty-acre yield in Pennsylvania or New 
York, as compared to 232-acre yield in the South. 
Mr. Benson introduced the potato champions, the 
canning and domestic science girls, and lastly the 
corn boys. 
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WASHINGTON 


“Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 

High-poised example of great duties done 

Simnly as breathing, a world’s honors worn 

As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 

Dumb for himself, unless i were God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 

Held by this awe mm hollow-eyed content; 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 

Never seduced through show of present good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still. 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is ‘but one 

Who was all this and ours, and all men’s—Washington.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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INCREASING FERTILITY 


CYRIL G. HOPKINS 
University of Illinois 





If he who made two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before is a public benefactor, then 
he who reduces the fertility of the soil so that only 
one ear of corn grows where two have been grown 
before is a public curse. 

Agriculture is the fundamental support of the 
American nation, and soil fertility is the absolute 
support of agriculture. 

Without agriculture, America is nothing. The 
forest and the earth supply the timber, the stone, 
and the metal to build and equip railroad and 
factory, and the fuel to operate mill and locomo- 
tive, but directly or indirectly these great indus- 
tries are absolutely dependent on agriculture for 
their continued existence. 





The Boys’ and Girls’ Club is the right hand of fellowship from the home to the 


school and from the school to the home.— O. H. Benson, Washington, D. C. 
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NOT COMPLAINERS 
Dear Sir:— 

Many teachers will profit by the good tonic of Prin- 
cipal McAndrew’s article in the issue of December 18 
of the Journal. There is just one statement that he 
made that I think cannot be substantiated, namely: “It 
is commonly said that farmers are the worst complain- 
ers and we next.” I am sure that that is an unjust 
criticism of teachers. For what complaining teachers do 
indulge in, however, there are iat least two very good 
reasons which all principals and superintendents do not 
remember; in most places teachers are overworked and 
underpaid. They are in Ohio at least. They are usually 
given the impossible task of instructing and promoting 
as many pupils as two good teachers could properly edu- 
cate. And by training they are brought into a state of 
development where books, the arts, and traveling are al- 
most necessary, yes, altogether netéssary food for the 
spirit; and their dncomes barely pay butcher, baker, 
clothes-man and landlord. It is even impossible for 
most teachers to save enough tto continue their educa- 
tion and thus make ‘themselves more efficient. To some 
extent the experience of teaching is a combination of the 
experiences of Sisyphus and Tantalus, although it is 
largely filled with the jovs of the seventh heaven as 
every true teacher knows full well. But the protests 
made by teachers against impossible tasks and starva- 
tion wages should not discredit them in the eyes of 
principals and superintendents. And these two classes 
of people and the educational journals should champion 
the just rights of the rank and file teachers more than 
they do. 

I find your paper a great asset to my professional life. 

Very truly yours, 
M. R. Van Cleve. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE PETIY FLAW IN THE DIAMOND 
To the Editor of the ‘Sun—Sir: Cardinal Newman is 


recognized as a master of correct English and one of 
our most careful writers; yet in one of his most famous 
passages, where he gives a description of a gentleman 
(“Idea of a University,” p. 209), I find what is commonly 
regarded, I believe, as a grammatical error. He says: 
“His great concern” is “to make every one at their ease 
and at home.” 

Is not “their” incorrect, since it refers to an antece- 
dent that is singular? 





S. A. M. 
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Washington, D. C., January 
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“IT IS ME” 
[Leila Sprague Learned, in the Atlantic.] 

The growth of language is marked by many changes 
in the meanings and pronunciations of words, and by the 
introduction of new words where needed. Its decay is 
influenced by the ever-increasing tendency to slang and 
to colloquialisms, which form a “peculiar kind of vaga- 
bond language, always hanging on the outskirts of legiti- 
mate speech, but continually straying or forcing its way 
into respectable company.” Whatever the changes, con- 
structive or destructive, can any professor or armies 
of wise and learned men make “It is me” correct, any 
more than they can justify 4x8—36? Such teaching 
gives rise to the attitude of many school girls who have 
the idea that it is affected to say, “It is I.’ They expect 
to be laughed at when they use correct constructions. 
Even a lawyer of my acquaintance told us that if he were 
to speak correctly he would lose business with cer- 
tain clients, men “in the rough,” who would think he felt 
above them. Is it not sad that an intelligent use of the 
language ys so rare that it the accurate speaker 
apart? 
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THE COLLEGE CHAUCER. By Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. New 
Hiaven: Yale University Press. Cloth. 724 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. (Postage. 16 cents.) 

Professor MacCracken’s “The College Chaucer,” ac- 
cording to the preface, “aims to provide, with due re- 
gard to the moderate size, attractive page, and readable 
print required in a modern textbook, as much of 
Ohaucer as can be given in a single volume.” This aim 
seems to have been accomplished. The text covers 
some 570 pages and contains more than enough for a 
year’s reading, lincluding, in addition to the Canterbury 
Tales, The Book of the Duchesse, The Parlement of 
Foules, The Legend of Good Women, and nineteen other 
of the minor poems. Nio complaint can be made as to 
the appearance of the page; the type is large and clear- 
cut, the paper fairly heavy and finished, blessings 
which have been too long denied to much-abused eyes. 
It is a psychological fact that a large part of the stu- 
dent’s difficulties, in any subject of study, are obviated by 
ithe use of reasonably large, clear type and finished pa- 
per, simply because of the discouraging effect of the 
opposite typographical conditions. 

To obtain compression in the «ditorial apparatus, the 
usual notes have been dispensed with, but the glossary, 
of greater than average fullness, supplies the deficiency. 
This part of the work has been prepared by T. G. 
Wright, instructor in English tin the Sheffield Scientific 
school. 

The appendix, prepared by the editor, contains 
treatises on Middle English pronunciation and grammar, 
with notes on special usages, a discussion of the meter, 
and chapters on ‘Chaucer's life, on the dates of his works, 
on hts reading of other authors, with suggestions ais to 
their influence and on “The Human Comedy of the Can- 
terbury Tales.” This is the kind of book a University 
Press should and must publish to justify its existence. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MODERN 
TEMES. By Frank Pierrepont Graves, University of 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. 409 pp. Price, $1.10. New 
York: The Macmillan Comipany. 
Dr. Graves’ book work is always highly satisfactory 

and this ds tthe most satisfactory of his work. It has 

the two chief virtwes for such a work, it is readable, 
enjoyable, in every paragraph, and the perspective and 
setting are so distinct and attractive that the vital facts 
abide in the mind from the reading. Incidentally the 
book thas the charm of being entirely modern in its 
treatment of the subject, the sanity of winnowing the 
wheat of essentials from the chaff of non-essentials, and 
brings .modern times, educationally, down to Madame 
Montessori. Dr. Graves has rendered an important 


and much needed service in a delightful and wholesome 
way. 





ELEMENTS OF DEBATING. 


I =. \ Bw Leverett S. Lyon. 
of the Joliet Township High School, Illinois. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 12mo. loth. 


136 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Pupils in high schools and academies who are given at 
all to the practice of debate will welcome such a work 
as this. The fact that it is published by the Chicago 
University ‘Press is a guarantee of its essential merit as 
a guide to interesting debate. One half of the vol- 
ume is given up to the treatment of the requirements of 
successful debating; the issues to be considered, the 
proofs to be advanced in support of or refutation’ of 
these issues, and the management of the debate by those 
who sit in judgment upon it. All this is very ably as 
well as concisely set forth. The latter half of the book 
is taken up with appendices of decided value, with ex- 
amples of debate by competent statesmen; with typical 
college forensic argument; and with a lengthy list of 
debatable propositions that are quite modern in their 
make-up. It is an excellent work of its kind, and will 
be attractive to many students who aim for the arena of 
debate. 

THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL. By Florence Elizabeth Ward, Iowa 
Teachers’ College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 243 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The Montessori method, idea, scheme, or whatever 

one may choose to call it, marks a new educational era 

in many respects. Of this there can be no doubt. There 
cin be no more doubt that no one knows just what good 
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upon tthe educational horizon. Opinions for or Against 

it are of slight importance to the “method” or to the 

schools. 

One thing is indispensable, we must know’ what 
Madame Montessori’s idea is, what her method is, what 
results are obtained in her own city, what results the or- 
dinary teacher can secure under good conditions in 
America, and whether or not it has projected efficiency 
for the public schools. 

This book is a highly valuable statement .as to the idea 
and the method of its aplication and all in the best of 
spirit. Mrs. ‘Ward gives the maximum of fact with the 
minimum of opinion, the most and best of demonstra- 
tions with the least of exploitation. 

STEPS TOWARD EDUCATIONAL REFORM, 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING ENGLAND’S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM. _ By C. W. Bailey, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
111 pp. 

A group of six essays on school reform, on the co-or- 
dination of educational agencies, on a more wisely 
planned curricula, on a'sense of vocation in teaching, on 
a better scheme of examinations and on an extension of 
the influences of ithe schools by a student of English 
schools whe knows how to give a vivid and attractive 
literary setting to what he knows and thinks. 

DER BIBLIODHEKAR. Comedy in Four Acts by 
Gustav von Moser. Edited with exercises, notes and 
vocabulary, by F. W. C. Lieder, Instructor in German 
in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. 218 pp. ‘Price, 45 cents. 

Moser’s “Der Bibliothekar” is One of the most popu- 
lar of German comedies, and is well known also to 
American playgoers through the adaptation by William 
Gillette under the title “The Private Secretary.” It is 
humorous, its style is modern and idiomatic, and it 
lends itself easily to amateur presentation. A periorm- 
ance of it has been given by the Deutscher Verein of 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Lieder has provided careful and intelligent notes 
and vocabulary, and has also appended considerable 
material for oral and written practice, in the shape of 
German “Fragen” and English exercises, respectively. 





CLASSBOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Dean George Hodges of the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, Mass. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

The aim of Dean Hodges in this volume is “to re- 
count the Old Testament history in order and with clear- 
ness, and !tto brimg to iits interpretation tthe words of 
contemporary inscription and poetry and prophecy, for 
the better understanding of the Bible.” In this aim he 
measurably succeeds. though it as in almost too brief 
form tto present the incidents that covered centuries. 
Yet his comments while ~erhaps erring somewhat on the 
side of brevity are thoroughly interesting and explana- 
tory as far as they go. It is noticeable that the author 
follows closelv the footsteps of modern Biblical critics, 
though the conservative and constructive rather than the 
rash and destructive of these writers. It is a book de- 
signed for the general reader, as well as for use in classes 
in schools and churches. 

THE FOUR WONDERS: COTTON, WOOL, 
LINEN AND SILK. By Elmora E. Shillig, formerly 
teacher in Columbia School, Seattle, Washington. 
Drawings by Charles Copeland. Chicago and New 
York: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 137 pp. Price, 
60 cenits. 

A charming bit of description for little and even older 
children of the primal sources of our clothes. The text 
is in simple language describing the four staples which en- 
ter so largely into our dressing materials; and in each 
section is a story,—first of Eli Whitney and his cotton 
gin, second of the Shepherd in the Holy Land, third of 
Belfast, the linen city, and fourth of Little Takcko, tthe 
Japanese silk spinner, and Yep Chin, the Chinese silk- 
worm raiser. Mr. Copeland well-nigh exhausts himself 
in his exquisite illustrations of cotton plantations, of 
Western sheep ranches, of Ireland’s flax fields, and of 
mulberry trees, the natural feeding places of the silk 
worm. It is safe to say that no child can ever read 
such a book or see its marvelous pictures without having 
a lasting imoression made of where our clothes come 
from, and how the raw materials are manufactured into 
beautiful and useful garments. 
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SONGS AND STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONBS.* 
By E. Gordon Browne. Melodies by Eva Browne. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin*Compariy ‘“Clath. | 148 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. ; , 
Fancy has much to do with the child mind, and this 

brilliant littke work appeals directly to the imagination of 
the children. It deals with the days, when there were 
dragons and dwarfs and magic rings, and many 
things to interest and delight childhood. “The Dream 
Pedier,” “St. George and the Dragon,” “The Street 
that Led to Nowhere,” and “The Lamp and the Star” 
are samples of the stories, and each story is linked with 
a song with catchy music, which is likely to appeal at 
once to the children. There is alsona pretty little play 
in three acts, entitled “The Visit of the Brownies,” with 
which the book closes and which the little people will 
unquestionably enjoy. The typography of the work is 
charming. 


NIXIE BUNNY IN WORK-A-DAY LAND. By Jo 
seph C. Sindelar. IMustraittions by Helen G. Hodge. 
Chicago: Beckley-Candy Company. Cloth. 144 pp, 
Price, 40 cents, net. 

This is the second volume in the Nixie Bunny Series. 
The first was “Nixie Bunny in Manners’Land.” The 
leading thought is that the cottontail rabbits who used 
to feed on the garden eabbages became so frightened 
at the farmer’s dog and cats and especially his gun that 
they had to find a new home. So they emigrated to 
Work-a-Day Land, where tthey built up a house for 
themselves, made up all the furnishings for it, culti- 
vated their own garden, made all their tools, and did 
everything necessary to their new surroundings. There 
are nimety beautiful ilustrations. It is really a Reader 
of Occupation and Labor, and is likely to be widely cir- 
culated as was its predecessor. 


ALYS IN HAPPYLAND. Bv Una Macdonald. Itlus- 
trations by Diantha H. Marlowe. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 834 pp. (Price, $1.50. 


Here are several hundred pages of delightful reading 
for little girls, and just in the language they use to their 
dolls and kittens and ponies. And then the book is full of 
interesting child experiences. The book is well-fitted 
for a present for little girls. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Rose A. Bug.ic, Lake High School, Chicago. 
With Preface by Dayret B. Duncan, Professor in 
Columbia University, N. Y. 

PART I is devoted to Word Study and Gram- 
mar. Lessons in spelling and the essentials of gram- 
mar are accompanied by numerous exercises for 
practice upon subject matter of everyday impor- 
tance in business. 

PART II, the major portion of the bock, discusses 
Composition, both oral and written, with abundant 
exercises for drill and practice. The study of the 
sentence and the paragraph prepares the student 
forthe many lessons upon writing business letters. 
The effect of the work is cumulative. 





PART III continues practical lessons in English 
composition in connection with manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, and selling; and ends with chapters on 
real estate, insurance, banking and corporations. 


Cloth. 386 pages. Introduction price $1.10. 





D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
under this heading are 

solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
wae than Friday senetding date of 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


; 
FEBRUARY. 


20-21: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, La Crosse; A. L. Hal- 
vorson, Onalaska, sec’y-treas. 

21: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, Hart- 
ford, High School; W. D. Hood, 

23-38: Departm arte t f Superint 
- en ° perinten- 
dence, EB. A.. Richmond, Va. 

28-March 1: National er ig of Eng- 
lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH. 


6-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 

6: Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, W. #H. Price, 
Watertown, sec’y. 

6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Winona; Su- 
perintendent. J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 

27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jacksonville; William A, 
Gore, supt. 


APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James S. Camp- 
bell, supt. 

2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 
Superintendent Elizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec'y. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. C.. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 

Stimson, Spokane, sec’ y. 
16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 


29-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

27-28: lllinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 


MAY. 


1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 


17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

«hh: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury. 
or 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The» annual report 
of Dr. ‘Lemuel H. Murlin of Boston 
University) shows that the total num- 
er of students enrolled is 2,108, dis- 
tributed as follows: School of Medi- 
cine, 107: School of Law, 347; School 
of Theology, 238; College of Liberal 


Arts, 847; Graduate School, 119; 
College of Business Administration, 
202; Saturday and late afternoon 
courses, 250. Of the medical stu- 
dents eighty-five were men and 
twenty-two women. 

The most noteworthy suggestion 
of President Murlin in his report is 
in reference ito a mew school or col- 
lege for those who thhave not credits 
entitling them to entrance to a regu- 
lar college of the present day. He 
says:— 

“There are many high school grad- 
uates who, by force of circumstances, 
are not able to go on with their edu- 
cation at the time of their graduation 
There are others who have pursued 
their preparatory courses by other 
means than the academy or high 
school, but have reached that degree 
of intellectual grasp which the high 
school training is supposed to give, 
and there is awakened in them an 
ambition to continue study and to 
reach out for intellectual develop- 
ment. They are knocking at aca- 
demic doors for an educational op- 
portunity even though they have mot 
come to us by the regular and 
official route. What can be done for 
them? Ought not some worthy edu- 
cational institution give them the op- 
portunity they seek? And in doing 
so should ithey be tested literally by 
the methods which very properly ap- 
ply to boys and girls in their teens 
who have come up to ttheir educa- 
tional opportunity by well estab- 
lished routes? 

“Has not the time come when we 
should create a new division of edu- 
cational service independent of the 
present College of Liberal Arts, 
having its own administration, its 
own standard of admission, its own 
standards of judging of the educa- 
tional. value of tthe work previously 
done ‘by applicants for admission, its 
own standards of estimating the 
academic value of tthe work they do 
with us, and fixing its own require- 
ments for graduation and for confer- 
ring of degrees?” 

PLYMOUTH. (Plymouth is 
planning a $35,000 addition for the 
high school tio make room for two 
departments of domestic science and 
economics, 

EASTHAMPTON. The recent 
changes in Easthampton schools 
noted in Supeintendent W. D. Mil- 
ler’s twenty-fourth report just issued 
include the abolishment of the nine- 
year grammar course in favor of an 
eight-year program, the establish- 
ment of a school for children who 
are behind in work, and enlargement 
of the commercial and manual train- 
ing courses. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


IPPROVIDENCE. The Barnard 
Club in accepting the report of the 
committee on modifications of high 
school organization and curricula 
particularly approved certain signifi- 
cant features. They are:— 

1. That teachers in high schools 
should ‘devote’ a greater amount of 
time to teaching and _ supervised 
study and less ttime to the hearing of 
recitations than is generally cus- 
tomary. 

2. ‘That wherever it is practicable, 
the school day in high — schools 
should be extended sufficiently to 
render it possible for students of 
average ability to do at least the 
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greater vart of their studying in the 
school buildings under the supervis- 
ion of their mstruotors. 

3. That the importance of the 
teaching of English should be more 
fully recognized and that for most 
students the customary methods of 
treating certain historical literary 
productions with prolonged study 
and criticism should be abandoned in 
favor of courses of greater natural 
interest and value. 

4. That as far as practicable, 
there should be such differentiation 
and flexibility in courses of study as 
to enable students to devote them- 
selves ‘to work that fis best suited to 
their needs. 

5. That there should be open to 
all students in any course the possi- 
bility of including in their work the 
elementarv study of natural science 
and of civics and economics. 

6. That vocational high ‘Schools 
should be established in the state. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A new 
course devoted to the methods of 
teaching Isaac Pitman shorthand 
and typewriting has been inaugu- 
rated at Columbia University. 

BROOKLYN Under the presi- 
dency of William J. Morrison the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association is 
planning its fourth annual Easter 
tour to Washington and vicinity with 
the senior classes of Adelphi Col- 
lege. 

SILVER CREEK. Speaking of 
publicity for school news Miss Belle 
Willson, principal of the Babcock 
Avenue school, says :— 

“IT believe in publishing school 
news and in every legitimate method 
of catching the eve and reaching the 
ear of the public. I believe that 
repetition must result in emphasis, 
that emphasis must in time attract 
attention, that attention must create 
interest and that interest must yield 
more and better educational advan- 
tages for children and adults. Pub- 
licity shioould be bold, dignified and 
persistent. Publicity demands sys- 
tematic ‘and continuous treatment.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON. ‘When the princi- 
pal of a public school in a Paterson 
suburb found that her sixty pupils 
were spoiling the appearance of the 
front entrance to the school by track- 
img mud up the broad cement side- 
walk she ordered them to use a side 
entrance. The children objected and 
fifty of the sixty attending the 
school went on a strike. They were 
backed ‘by ‘their parents, who de- 
clared that the front entrance must 
be opened even if neatness in ap- 
pearance of the school had to be 
sacrificed. The board of education 
voted to support the teacher’s or- 
ders, if for no other reason than to 
impress wpon the children the value 
of tidiness, and it was agreed to in- 
voke the truancy law to break the 
strike. 


MONTCLAIR. Montclair has 
one of the greatest aeceHonal ex- 
citements in its history and all over 
the location of its new $690,000 high 
school building. No city needs such 
a building more. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

EASTON. (President E.*D) War 
field, after twenty-two years at the 
head of Lafayette College, has re- 
signed and his resignation Has been 
accepted. 

HARRISBURG. The Harrisburg 
school board recently adopted the 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent and high school principal that 
an experienced and competent female 
teacher adviser ‘be employed to have 
general owt-of-door oversight of 
high school girls. The duties of 
such teacher include personal con- 
ferences with mothers in the homes, 
and with the students themselves, 
the determining of causes for failure 
in studies and for dropping out of 
school, advising on personal mat- 
ters, securing safe and proper em- 
ployment for those forced to leave 
school, conferring with employers, 
and, in general, acting as helper and 
adviser on all matters pertaining to 
the educational and personal welfare 
of high school girls. 


Apprentice schools will be 
established in the following 
places in Pennsylvania by the 


extension department of the State 
College im accordance with the new 
vocational law: Erie, Kane, Dubois, 
Reading, Allentown, Norristown, 
Lancaster, York, and Harrisburg. 
Schoiols ‘have already been arranged 
at Williamsport and Philadelphia. 

PITTSBURGH. Pittsburgh people 
are taking hold of evening educa- 
tional amd social centre work en- 
thusiastically, according to the re- 
port of J. M. Berkey, director of 
special schools and extension work, 

Some interesting figures are given 
for the first half of the year. When 
the evening sehools and social cen- 
tres closed in December for the holi- 
days the report for the ten weeks 
then completed included 16,756 men 
and women in the regular evening 
classes, 2,089 members in the forty- 
one social centre groups, and 6,258 
attendants in the twenty-three free 
lectures and entertainments. School 
buildings used numbered forty-five 
and 347 principals, instructors and 
social centre secretaries had been 
employed. 

During the term the commercial 
subjects enrolled 2,340 pupils; cook- 
ing, sewing and millinery interested 
4,725 women; industrial training ap- 
pealed to large numbers, with 1,325 
men taking shop work and mechani- 
cal drawing; 2,678 men and women 
took up physical training, 688 pupils 
studied music and 367 took up draw- 
ing and industrial art. Possibly the 
most interesting group was that of 
“New Americans,’ at “least 3,000 
foreign-born men and women tak- 
ing up the study of English. 


Strong resolutions — calling for 
strict and wise censorship of moving 
pict ures were adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania school masters at the mid- 
winter meeting of their club here 
last month. They solicited the aid of 
all boards of education in the enact- 
ment of necessary measures. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

DALLAS. Edgar A. DeWitt of 
this city has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the firm of Ginn & Co. 
Quite a privilege for a Texas repre- 
sentative. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. The sum- 
mary of the Oklahoma county su- 
perintendents’ annual reports shows 
gratifying results along the lines of 
public school progress, Taking 
the summaries of the reports of 1911 
and 1913 for comparison, or in other 
words two years of growth, we find 
that there has been an increased 
enumeration of 150 pupils in the 
state, that there thas been an in- 
creased enrollment in the public 
schools of 26,582; an increased aver- 
age daily attendance of 24,168, or 
nearly tem per cent. increase in the 
daily attendance of all pupils. The 
percentage of attendance of pupils 
enumerated thas been increased from 
sixty-five per cent. to seventy-one 
per cent. The number of white 
teachers employéd has been in- 
creased from 9,224 to 10,529, or an 
increase of 1,305. The number of 
colored teachers employed has been 
increased from 796 to 898 The 
number of first grade teachers em- 
ployed thas been increased from 
2,470 to 3,925, an imcrease of 1,455, or 
approximately sixty per cent. The 
number of second grade teachers 
employed has been increased 325, 
while the number of third grade 
teachers employed has been de- 
creased 296. The average salary 
paid first grade teachers has been in- 
creased from $66.80 to $71.03. The 
average salary paid second grade 
teachers has been increased from 
$50.08 to $58.20. The average salary 
paid third grade teachers has been 
increased from $48.54 to $51.55. 

Two years ago the public school 
property in the state was valued at 
$i. 457,159, while now it is valued at 
$17,007,444 showing a gain of $5,550- 
285. The number of new school 
buildings in two years is 296. 
In addition to these the schools 
generally throughout the state have 
been furnished with better equip- 


ment. 


The foregoing statements do not 
include the enrollment nor the valu- 
ation of any of the state educational 
institutions. 

Two years ago there were only 
two ‘high schools in the state affili- 
ated with the North Central Associa- 


ition. Thirteen additional schools 
have been added to — this list, 
and this number will pos- 
sibly be doubled this year. The 
number of high schools affiliated 


with our own. umiversity has more 
than doubled in the past two years 
and in addition to this a very large 
number of schools are doing high 
school work where such work had 
never been done before. 

Speaking of this showing State 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson said: 
“We state without fear of successful 
contradiction that no state can show 
a greater evebopeneas educationally 
within two years than does Okla- 
homa and that no line of business can 
show as great a percentage of in- 
creased development in the same 
length of tyme as does the school 
system,” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 
MONTEVIDEO. The Western 
Minnesota ‘Association held by far 
the largest and best meeting in its 

history here in February. 


ST. PAUL; John H. Mitchell, 
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chairman executive comm pg \ 

eof arrangements jor t uly 
eats 6h AG ne Paul of the Na- 
tronal Dimontian Association, will 
be in Richmond for the meeting of 
the superintendents’ department of 
the N. E. A. to arrange details of 
the convention. 


The Minnesota State Art Society 
has secured and és offering to the 
farmers of the state, plans for a 
‘model farm-bome.” The plans are 
the result of a competition. Farm- 
ers served on the jury of awards. 
The architects competing turned 
their plans over to the State Art So- 
ciety for immediate use in meeting 
farm home conditions. Information 
concerning tthe idea may be obtained 
of Maurice I. Flagg, director of the 
society, at St. Paul. 


DULUTH. This city has had 
two remarkable educational meet- 
ings here in February. The first 
was a meeting of the twenty-two 
county agents of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the 
other the Northeastern State As- 
sociation. Both were highly suc- 


cessful in point of number, in spirit 
in program. 
DETROIT. A campaign to en- 


courage the growing of alialia is be- 
ing conducted by Superintendent F. 
E. Lurton and the high school fac- 
uity. An alialia club of more than 
twenty members has already been 
formed. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
chusetts plan of vocational public 
school agriculture and features of 
the plan that might be adopted to 
adv. e im (‘Minnesota were dis- 
cussed by Professor A. V. Storm be- 
fore the newly organized agricultural 
club at the College of Agriculture. In 
Massachusetts, Professor Storm 
said, the work is so organized im the 
public schools as to prepare a small 
number of boys for actual farming. 

The number of boys in any one 
high school taking the work js _ l»mited 
to twenty-five. The agricultural 
work occupies one-half of the pupils’ 
entire high school time. Students 
may put in this half time in school 
and the other half of their téme at 
home or at other school work. 
There are only nine public high 
schools and three private institu- 
tions in the state doing this work. 
A portion of the pupil’s time is de- 
voted to studying general agriculture 
another portion tto the study of the 
theory and the rest to actual farm- 
ing operations. 

The work is practical and some 
students are induced to remain in 
school who would not remain under 
a different plan, but it is very expen- 
sive, Professor Storm said. 

BEMIDJI. The joint meeting 
of the Central and Northwestern 
Associations of Minnesota was the 
largest cducational meeting ever 
held in this section of the state, and 
the universal opinion seemed to be 
that its quality was as superior as 
the quantity. 


The Massa- 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. One school girl 
in a rural school near the city, un- 
der the guidance of Mrs. Turner, 
raised and canned thirty-seven va- 
rieties of tomatoes last summer. 

CINCINNATI. The entire faculty 
of the University of Cincinnati and 
more than twenty-five of the heads 
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Many Communities Are ToBeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 


the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 


and hea!th. 


A soiled, dilapidated 


book tends to deaden interest and 


endangers the health of the scho: |. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole 


Let Us Tell You How 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


of leading medical schools through- 
out the country were, present at the 
inauguration of Dr. C. R. Holmes as 
dean of the medical college of the 
university. Dr. Holmes. has been 
the leader in medical and hospital 
circles in Cincinnati for many years. 


KANSAS. 

BPMPORIA. Proféssor W. S. 
Monroe, Dr. W. R. Smith, and Miss 
Minnie E. Porter, of the faculty ot 
the Emporia State Normal school, 
have returned from Leavenworth, 


where they did preliminary work for- 


the survey of the Leavenworth 
schools undertaken by_ the normal 
school. in its state service. They 
collected data and made plans for 
the real work of the survey, which is 
to be done in March. At a meeting 
with the teachers of the city, each of 
these experts outlined a part of the 
work, and Dr. W. W. Charters, dean 
of the school of education of the 
University of Missouri, consulting 
expert, addressed the teachers on 
the general principles of educational 
surveys. © > 

The unusual thing regarding the 
Leavenworth survey is that the 
teachers themselves asked for the 
survey and are paying for it. Other 
school surveys have been made, 
some at the expense of the taxpay- 
ers, some by independent mrvesti- 
gators. The Leavenworth teachers 
felt that they wanted to know what 
the community ought to expect irom 
the schools, how the schools are fall- 
ing short, oa i the schools may 
upply the lack. ; 
? The survey will therefore be first 
of all a study of the ways in which 
any kind of school training, whether 
now offered by the schools or not, 
may help the community interests. 
Leavenworth presents almost as var- 
ied social and community needs as 
New York. Not only the educational 
needs of Leavenworth will be deter- 
mined, but the educative influences 
in the community not usually in- 
cluded in school activities will be 
reckoned with. Over against this 
survey of the community, the sur- 
vey of the school system itself will 
show how far the school is meeting 
the commmunity needs. The con- 
structive program will then be 
worked out. 


In April the survey: committee will 
meet with Dr. W. C. Bagley of the 
University of Illinois, to outline the 
constructive program. which will 
show the ways and means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Leaven- 
worth . schools, in meeting ° the 
Leavenworth community needs. 


MISSOURI. 
ST. LOUIS. Under the manage- 


men of the board of education, even- 
ing choral classes have been organ- 
ized in four of the city high schools. 
The hours are from 7.30 to 9.30, one 
evening each week. 

The musical work of these organi- 
zations is not elementary. Its pur- 
pose is the study of standard choral 
works for the pleasure and benefit 
which such pursuit brings to those 
who truly appreciate good music. 
The best musical talent can be util- 
ized in these classes. This work is 
especialy beneficial to those who 
have had voice training’ and have 
not had the advantage of ensemble 
singing. 

Haydn’s oratorio “The Creation,” 
interspersed with lighter choruses, is 
the basis of work in all of these 
classes at present. 

There are now 300 singers en- 
rolled. This work is not organized 
for children, but for adults. Anyone 
who can read music and has a 
reasonably good voice will be wel- 
come to join these classes, which 
are part of the public school work. 
They are under the supervision of E. 
L. Coburn, supervisor of public 
school music. 


—_—— 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Newspaper adver- 
tising is the Jatest addition to the 
practical mstruction in the course in 
journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin. Professor R. S. Butler, who 
is a member of the educational com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America and the author of a 
textbook on advertising, will have 

charge of the instruction. 


The principals of county training 
schools for teachers met at Madison 
last month and formed an organiza- 
tion for the study and discussion of 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





problems relating to their work. 
There are twenty-seven such schools 
in the state. 

RIPON. In a number of com- 
munities in Wisconsin high school 
credit is being given for work done 
im music. The lessons may be taken 
in the school or elsewhere. How- 
ever, in order that credit may be re- 
ceived, the instruction must be given 
by persons who have received a spec- 
ial license from the state department 
of education. Among the communi- 
ties that are taking advantage of 
this idea are Monroe and Ripon. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Among the men of 
large usefulness educationally that 
have been identified with this city is 
J. A. Beattie, LL. D., a native of 
Ohio, who has been president of the 
State Normal schools at Peru, Ne- 
braska, and Cheney, Oregon, and for 
fifteen years has been identified with 
Cotner University, one of the insti 
tutions of Greater Lincoln, He has 
been an acceptable institute instruc- 
tor and educational lecturer in all 
his years of professional activity. 

WAHOO. Saunders County, Mrs. 
E. O. Williams, superintendent, is 
giving Nebraska an object lesson in 
the successful establishment of a ru- 
ral high school. The school had a 
unique origin, being the result of the 
efforts of a single farmer, J. J. John- 
son, and his wife and three daugh- 
ters. The school is still closely 
linked to the Johnson farmhouse 
and has a most imspiring influence on 
the whole community. 





INDIANA. 

FORT WAYNE. Fort Wayne has 
a vocational school under the new 
law. Five teachers are employed, 
two in charge of the academic work, 
and three in charge of industrial sub- 
jects, sewing, cooking and carpentry. 
W._E. Gordon is principal. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

WILLISTON. North Dakota 
should be added to the list of states 
having teachers’ pension laws. 
North Dakotans feel that they have 
one of the best in the country. The 
period of service required is twenty- 
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five years; the pant of the fund paid 
in by the teachers is one per cent. 
of the salary for the first ten years 
and two per cent. for the remainder 
of the twenty-five years. The state 
generously contributes ten cents for 
each child of school age, which is 
collected by the county officials. 





KENTUCKY. 


FRANKFORT. Governor Mc- 
Creary recommended in his message 
to the general assembly that an IJhit- 
eracy Commission be created to in- 
vestigate the condition of adult il- 
literaites in the state and to aid in re- 
lieving them, this commission to give 
volunteer service such as they shall 
require of the teachers of the state. 
He refers to the one county in Ken- 
tucky, Rowan, which has so rapidly 
reduced its illiteracy during the past 
three years, and expresses the belief 
that the other counties can do the 
came. This phase of his message will 
receive the profound consideration 
of tthe general assembly beyond 
doubt, the Moonlight schools of 
Rowan and other counties having 
demonstrated the fact that adult il- 
literates are anxious to learn and 
can learn with ease to read and write 
in the course of but a week or two. 
This commission will be an advisory 
body ito the teachers and others in 
the state who can be enlisted in the 
work of ‘teaching grown men and 
women to read and write. This is 
believed to be one of the most ad- 
vanced steps in education which Ken- 
tucky or any other state has taken in 
many years, and will, undoubtedly, be 
followed b~ the creation of such com- 
missions in other Southern states. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGQ. The budget of the 
board of education this year will be 
about $2,000,000 more than last year. 
It will amount approximately to $16,- 
700,000. Last year it was about $14,- 
700,000. 

Of the 1914 amount $12,430,000 will 


go to the educational fund. The 
building fund will be about $4,250,000. 
Last vear tthe educational fund was 
$11.451.762 and the building fund 
$3,180,000. A little more than 
$2,000,000 was carried over from the 


previous year in the building fund, 
however, so that about $5,000,000 was 
spent in 1913 for buildings and sites. 

According: to Peter Reinberg, 
president of the board, the normal 
increase in the educational budget 
will be about $800.000. This Teaves 
about $200,000 additional for new 
educational features and for raises in 
the salaries. Mrs. Yioung has recom- 
mended an increase of 5 per .cent., 
but the teachers are asking for an in- 
crease of $100 a year for every 
teacher. The five per cent. would 
give only the highest paid teachers 
an increase of $60 a year. 

W. L. Bodine, superintendent of 
comnulsory education, made a report 
to George A. Brennan, principal of 


the Van Vlissingen elementary 
school, showi ng that 544 pupils of the 
school, ranging im age from six to 
fifteen years. had earned more ‘than 
$5. WW) wm 1913. 


Most of the money was made dur- 
img the summer vacation and Sep- 
tember and October. The total dur- 
ing that period was $4,266.93. Of 
this the boys earned $3,879.46 and 
the girls $486.57. 

Mr. Brennan also has kept record of 
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Teachers wanted for 1914-15, College History, Academy History, English, Math- 
ematics, also Music, Elocution and Kindergarten. 


Salarieshigb. Apply with 


Scarritt-Morrisville College, Morrisville, Mo. 





$50.°° FOR YOU every month when yow are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 


The T. C. U., a National Organization for heise 
will do all of this, and more for you, 





Write Today 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 


Name,....._.. 
Address . 


Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers | 











how the money was expended. Par- 
ents received forty-one per cent. of 
it; twenty-four per cent. was placed 


in banks, sixteen per cent. went for 
clothing, and eight per cent. for 
pleasure. 


The following table shows how the 
money was earned :— 


PIE. Bi aos a caeanr ones $1,503.75 
Nowspapers ......0...seee0 519.53 
Gol grounds ......../...... 387.60 
Peddling 414.30 
SO 2, “ss oo <a penete hb ake 647.38 
WR x yk is Soe bk 0 6 88.52 
Garden and lawn .......... 87.95 
Good tesson's 20.50 
FIGUOGIIEE o on5.cnd cae cscces 271.07 
Taniitor in church ........... 72.50 
Mascellaneous ..... x 989 38 


Eight boys of highest standing in 
the third year French class of the 
University high school have been se- 
lected to correspond with eight boy 
pupils of L’Ecole Miontaigne of 
Paris, France. The plan was ar- 
ranged by Arthur G. Bovee, head of 
the University High French depart- 


ment, during his recent visit to Eu- 
rope. 

Charles S. Peterson, chair- 
man of the finance committee 


of the board of education, announced 
that the salaries of more than fifty 
per cent. of the high school teachers 
will be cut ten per cent. The sav- 
ing will be used to raise the salaries 
of the other half of the teachers. If 
there is any money left, it will go 
toward raising the pay of the ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

The salary cut is the outcome of 
the situation which arose when an 
additional hour’s work with an ac- 
companying twenty per cent. in- 
crease in salary was given to about 
fifty-five per cent. of the teachers. 
The added expense to the board was 
about $140,000. 


LOMAX. Henderson County 
is to be the home of a uni que insti- 
tutron, a free industrial university 
for manual training, technical train- 
ing, factory management, with an in 
ventors’ department to assist in- 
ventors in tthe development of 
ideas. The plan announced includes: 
A trade school for the special train- 
ing in all industrial lines, of all who 
may ‘desire such training, Hee of 
charge; a technical school for 
higher training in mechanics, 
chemistry, electricity and factory 
management; an inventor’s depart- 
ment for the benefit of all inventors 
of the United States with unde- 
veloped or partially developed ideas 
which may worthy 


Stare NORMAL SCHUUL, Bridge 
water, Mass. for both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principas 


A. C. Beyden, M. A. 
Sts Tk NORMAL SUHUOL, Salcm, 

Massachusetts. Coeducationa, 
Department for the pedagogical ané@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pie- 
man. Principal. 














of the assistance of the institution; 
a department of research for the 
benefit of all industries in conducting 
special investigations to secure im- 
proved methods of manufacture; and 
the development of new processes 
for the benefit of any or all local in- 
dustries. 


SPRINGFIELD. Speaking of 
the resolution for a school 
survey tor the state adopted 


at the recent State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the department of public in- 
struction bulletin says:— 

“Nothing showed more clearly 
that teachers are not opposed to 
any proper investigation of our 
present school system to discover its 
faults as well as its virtues than the 
resolution calling for a thorough- 
going educational survey of the en- 
tire state. The survev is to be di- 
rected, according to the resolution, 
by the superintendent of public in- 
struction, the school of education of 
the university, the norma schools 


and other institutions. ihere will be 
no disposition to shut anybody out 
or to cover anvthing up. The only 


fear comes from insufficient funds to 
make the survey detailed and thor- . 
ough enough.” 

Every person who attended the re- 
cent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association could see that a fine or- 
der of things was being brought about 
by the new form of the organization. 
It shows marked signs of becoming 
what it should become—the real 
business meeting of the teachers of 
the state through their chosen rep- 
resentatives. The program bristled 
with questions and discussions. 
There was a wise mingling of the 
purely business questions with mat- 
ters of more general educational in- 
terest. — 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 

FORT COLLINS. County Su- 
perintendent C. A. Bemt of Douglas 
county thas been employed by the 
State Agricultural College of this 
place as rural school visitor. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


few York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 £, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 





’ 

WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
Principals and Teachers. As publishers of ‘The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ 
Agency School Directories’’ we are in direct touch with nearly all Schools in sixteen Wes- 


. WRITE US TODAY Fs 
eee 
wo. . 

” MANAGER 
The t Teachers’ 


Larges 
Agency in the Rocky Mountain 


Pe 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '2° TremgntSt. oo... 


Has first class Vv 


acancies new. Recommends for public and 
ormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


rivate schools. 
ster now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 











BLO. The Pueblo Chieftain 
a ceealatte anniversary edition 
has fine illustrated articles setting 
forth the achievements of Pueblo in 
the line of public school equipment. 
Few cities in tthe Middle West rival 
Pueblo in its public school system, 
which is now under the superintend- 
ency of Frank D. Slutz. 


_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


S ANGELES. Mrs Susan M. 
FE nt assistant superintendent oi 
Los Angeles schools, who has been 
elected to the presidency of the Cak- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, south- 
ern section, is the first woman to fill 
the office. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. , 

NA. The story of how the 

dice <l Crazy Mountain school- 

house won ‘first prize and the dlue 

ribbon for the best collection of wild 

flowers, presstd and mounted, at the 

state fair is told in a statement by 
the federal bureau of education. 

The schoolhouse is a ten by twelve 
shack, the bureau says, and is about 
as poorly equipped as a schoolhouse 
could be. Yet despite these handi- 
caps, the pupils—there were nine of 
them—set about to win the prize of- 
fered by the fair for the best collec- 
i f wild flowers. 

The children plucked the flowers 
from the mountainsides, lowlands 
and meadows and placed them in 
books and magazines. In the ab- 
sence of a flower press they sat on 
the books to get the necessary pres- 
eiAfter the flowers had been 
mounted the entire collection was 
sent to the state fair, where the 
judges awarded the Crazy Mountain 
collection first iprize. 

Superintendent John Dietrich, now 
serving his fourth year here, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 
and his salary increased to $4,000. 


IDAHO. 

MOSCOW. The newly elected 
president of the University ot Idaho 
is Dr. M. A. Brannon, who has been 
dean of the college of liberal arts 
at the University of North Dakota 
since 1911. Dr. Brannon is a native 
of Indiana, was graduated from Wa- 
bash College and received a doctor 


of philosophy degree “summa cum 
laude” at the University of Chicago. 

In his teaching positions in Indi- 
ana and North Dakota, Dr. Brannon 
proved his qualities as a scholar and 
as an executive. Particular credit is 
due him for his work for the medical 
school in North Dakota and the 
state public health work there. He 
is well known as a writer on bio- 
logical subjects. 

He is welcomed at ‘Moscow by an 
enthusiastic faculty confident of his 
fitness. 


WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. The largest teachers’ 
association in the Northwest, the 
Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, 
which draws its membership from 
‘Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Oregon, meets here in April. This 
year Commissioner Claxton plans to 
attend, The president is Superintend- 
ent Alderman of Portland, and Miss 
Maude M. Stimson of this city is 
secretary. 


SEATTLE. Under Projessor J. 
W. Hotson of the University of 
Washington and Superintendent 

per, school garden work is or- 
ganized here along definite and prac- 
tical lines. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

‘WASHINGTON. Henry S. Cur- 
tis, in a bulletin just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
shows that our schools have, in gen- 
eral, had inadequate yards. During 
the past ten years, however, with the 
development of the play movement, 
there has come an increased demand 
for ground space around school 
buildings. The state boards of edu- 
cation in ‘Pennsylvania and Virginia 
will not approve plans for new school 
buildings that do not provide for ade- 
quate playgrounds. In Little Rock, 
Ark., the standard of one full block 
to a school has been carried out with 
every one of the schools for white 
children. All but one or two of the 
schools in Pueblo, Colorado, have a 
full block. In San Angelo, Texas, 
every school but one has two blocks 
at least, and two have ten acres of 
play space. The first school built in 
Gary, Ind. had two acres of play- 
ground, the second had four, the 
third eleven, and a lot recently pur- 
chased contains twenty acres. 

“There is a very strong sentiment 
all over the country for larger 


“and yards are being augmented in 
many cities where there is an oppor- 
tunity to purchase adjoming pieces 
of land at prices that are not prohibi- 
tive. Cities are often paying as 


Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bldg Much as $10,000 or more per acre for 


such land. Two years ago the city 
of Houston, Tex., secured a bond is- 
sue of $500,000 for enlarging the 
yards of several of its old schools. 
The city of Galveston has recently 
voted a bond issue of $100,000 for the 
same purpose.” 
+ 


Where the Roads Branch 
{Marianne Farningham.] 
We go ttogether a little way 
The first few steps through the 
opening day, 
But when we come where the cross- 
roads meet, 
Searcely delaying the eager feet, 
Away to the right and the left we Zo, 
And the paths of the others we do 
not know. 


At first there 
green, 

Lying serenely the wavs between; 

The same larks sing to us overhead,. 

The same broad meadows around us. 
spread. 

And we only after awhile lose heart, 

When we see how far we have gone 
apart. 


black clouds and 

lightnings flash, 

When storms are on us and thun- 
ders crash, 

We call, by the old dear 
again, 

Our scattered ones 
plain; 

But they move from us a weary way, 

And we know not whither they go 

or stay. 





is only a space of 


When gather 


names 


over hill and 


But when we walk in the fading light, 

And the roads behind us are dark 
with night, 

The paths that branched take an in- 
ward trend, 

And at last, as we near the journey’s 
end, 

They come 

more, 

And bring us all 


door. 


together once 


again 


to our Father’s 


" 





Jack’s Questions 


“Mother,” said Jack one evening, 
“last Sunday the minister said a 
prayer which asked God to prevent 
us in all our doings. Did he want 
God to hinder us from doing good 
things?” 

Jack’s mother smiled and said: 
“Suppose we go to the big dictionary 
that father has just bought and see 
what it says about that word pre- 
vent.” 


This is the way a charming book- 
let just issued by G. & C. Merriam 
Company opens. It is a booklet that 
will interest pupils and will be helpful 
as well. It is also suggestive of 
class drill to be laid out by the 
teacher. Copies of it will be sent 
gratis and prepaid to any teacher or 
superintendent who would like it for 
distribution. This company, whose 
address is Springfield, Mass., wilt 
also cheerfully supply copies of a 
pronunciation “chart and test folder” 


for all pupils who can use it to ad- 
vantage, 





t . 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Monthly Record of Current Educa- 
tional | Publications.” United 
States Bureau of Education. Bulle- 
tin No. 572. 

“Outline of a Course in Elementary 
Clothing and Handwork.” By 
Ruth P. Sill, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, New York City. T. C. 
Bulletin,‘ Technical Education, No. 
21. Price, 10 cents. Also, “Some 
Attempts to Standardize Oven 
Temperatures for Cookery Proc- 
esses.” By May B. Van Arsdale. 
Bulletin No. 22. 10 cents. 

Catalog of Common School Text- 
Books. 1914-15. Ginn & Co. 
Boston. 

“Instruction m Sex Hygiene.” — By 
Rev. J. W. Melody. “The Catholic 
Church and the Sex Problem.” By 
Rev. R. H. Tierney. In Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, 
Vol. X., No. 2. From Secretary 
. General, 1651 East Main Street, 
‘Columbus, Ohio, 

Wesleyan Uhwniversity, Middletown, 
Conn., Catalog, 1913-14. 

“A Revision of the Binet-Simon Sys- 
tem for Measuring the Intelli- 
gence of Children.” By F. Kuhl- 
mann, Faribault, ‘Minn. Journal oi 


Pisycho-Asthenics, Monograph 
Supplement. 
“Art m High Schools.” “Drawing 


and Shopwork in Elementary 
Schools.” From fiiteenth annual 
report of New York City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. By James P. 
iIHaney, Director of Art m High 
Schools. 

“Women im Germanic Hero-Sagas.” 
“Foreign Drama on the English 
and American Stage.” “The Se- 
rene Evangel of Science.” Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies, 
Boulder, Colo. Price, 50 cents. 

Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual. 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary, 
Madison. ; 

“Community Studies for Rural High 
Schools.” Prepared by L. L. 
Friend, State Supervisor oi High 
Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 

“List of Books for School Libraries.” 
University of State of New York, 
Albany, Bulletin No. 553. 

Paintsville, Ky. Manual of Public 
Schools, 1913-1917. P. H. Hopkins 
principal. 

“Rural School Sanitation” By N. 
C. Macdonald, State Inspector of 
Consolidated, Graded and Rural 
Schools, ‘North Dakota. ‘“Con- 
solidation of Rural Schools in 
North Dakota.” Published by 
State Board of Education, Valley 
City, North Dakota. 

Memphis, Tenn. 1912-13 Report. Ex- 
Superimtendent L. E. Wolle, 

Lake County, Indiana, Schools. Ed- 
ucational ‘Report. Superintendent 
Frank F. Heighway, Crown Point, 
superintendent, 

“The Courts and the People.” By 
George Eames Barstow, Barstow, 
Texas. ; 


—oo + 
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Education Association Officers 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 
President, H. S. Magill, Spring- 
held; first vice-president, D. Wal- 
ter Potts, East St. Lowis; second 
vice-president, Nellie CaHahan, 
Chicago; third vice-president, T. J. 
McCormack, LaSalle; secretary, 
George W. Conn, Jr., Woodstock; 
treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 

Monticello. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The Schoo) Bulletin Agercy has been in operation just thirty yeare ard it is sbout to 
publish a handbook with letters from peo le who tell wbat fy think the value of its 
—, Gen cence a ny eh Ag ong on Feenee Jourral of Fducation «ne of the 

. wou 
uguabce- weer ; gied to serd a coyy of the beoklet to 


My dear mr. Vie TIRE Cani teo, N. Y., August 5,1913,. 

t is indeed a great pleasure to do business throp, n and I have long since 
repose utmost confidence in your judgment of conthete seed schoola. It bas ween > some aes 
since you first placed me at Lee Center. The interven years have found me seeking both 
teachers and positions. You have never disa pointes mein yourfrank, straightforward 





Gealings. For which I thank you and sincerely hope that our tions in th ; 
cordial asin the past. With wishes for the best of health, } omabever.. heat R tr an: 
Sincerely, 
Walter C. Crouch, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


op, Cee 


rH 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. acl ad aes 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY s2zoazees to voleges 


' 





ernesses good Schools to parents. Call op 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY iisiss sua, tor tort, tt, 1500 


men aed women oa 
short notice for high itions. Takes pride lisbl 
Phone. Ne advanse fos. pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 





with good general education wanted tor 4 rt 
PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pe re 
SEaver manic und inv ing sscure penitioaspaying 0% Sit por ove Wo” teetDee 
information address TEACHERS AGENCY, RL MYEMS & eo 


r L. MYERS & . 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. A gencies in Denver and yy 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 2.%°27%,,92:.Psperictors 








ie SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency f 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! ofheiain 


OBARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. ‘ VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and M ' 
81 Chape! St., Albany N. Y. 











MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency Wise 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches - 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis: inc orporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsim: Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching asa Business” is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. : 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mase} 


ALVIN ¥.PE 
Leng Distance Telephene. lesa 
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7 INTEREST 
IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 
is shown in several ways. One sign is 
the greatincrease in the sale of “JUKES— 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story 
of the Edwards family is without par- 
allel in studies of heredity. His com- 
parison of this story with the study of 
the “Jukes” family up. to 1878 made by 
R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a 
copy of | 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day abou he Massachusetts Teachers 
Annuity Guild.» They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW {S THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 

















SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


ee PORADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to Conor, the habits upon which vocational 


efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common ‘hteasd which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for m veiag ficst-haad msasucements, to draw ‘and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 




















